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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
GAR SQUARE.—The Exhibition of the Royal Academy is 
now Open. Admission (from Eight till Seven o'clock), 1s.; Cata- 


Jogues, Une Shilling. 
m JOHN PRESCOT KNIGHT, R.A., Set. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION is now Open at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST 
(close to Trafalgar Square), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance Is. 


ues 6d. 
— JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


PxEIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.— 











OPEN from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admittance 1s. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


ADLLE. ROSA BONHEUR’S GREAT 
PICTURE OF THE HORSE FAIR. 

Messrs. P. and D. COLNAGHI and Co. beg to announce that 
the above Picture is now on View, from Nine to Six,at the 
GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, for a limited 
period.—Admission, One Shilling. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.— PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM TINTORETTO :—‘ Christ before Pilate,” and 
“Christ bearing the Cross,”’ from the celebrated paintings in the 
Scuola di San Rocco, at Venice, with Mr. RUSKIN’S description. 
Photographed expressly for the Society by Mr. RAINFORD. 
Price, to Members, 5s. each ; to Strangers, 7s. 6d., with wrapper 
and letterpress. 
24, Old Bond Street, May, 1557. 








JOHN NORTON, Sec. 


RCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION.—This Association has been this day esta- 
blished at a General Meeting held, by permission, at the Rooms 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Copies of the Report 
of the Committee, and of the Rules, will be forwarded on ap- 
plication to the Honorary Secretary, by whom Subscribers’ 
names, and their subscriptions of £1 1s. each for the current 
year, will be received. 
Post-office orders payable in Old Cavendish Street, London, W. 
ROBERT HESKETH, Honorary Secretary. 
» 95, Wimpole Street, May 14, 1857. 


INNEAN SOCIETY, SOHO sQUaRE 

LONDON, 15th MAY, 1857.—The ANNIVERSARY MEE1- 
ING of this Society will be held at Burlington House, Piceadills, 
on MONDAY, the 25th inst.,at One o’clock precisely, for th: 
Election of a Council and Officers for the ensuing year; and the 
Members of the Society will dine together on that day, at the 
FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’ 
Inn Fields. Dinner to be on the Table at Half-past Five o’clock. 

N.B.—Tickets for the Dinner, including Tea an¢ Coffee, at 20s. 
each, may be had of Mr. Kippist, at the House of che Society ; or 
at the Bar of the Tavern. 


The Ordinary Meetings of the Society will be held in fi 
weap ing igs y in future at 
JOHN J. BENNETT, Secretary. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION 
No applications for space can be received after May 16. In- 
tending Exhibitors should apply immediately to Mr. GEORGE 
McEWEN, Horticultural Garden, Turnham Greea, W. 

















PORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

EXHIBITION at the GARDEN, June 3 and 4. Tickets 

at privileged prices can now be had by presenting Fellow’s Orders 

or their Ivory Tickets at 21, Regent Street, S.W., where Schedules 
full particulars can be obtained gratis. 








Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatl 
reduced prices for cash. j , " 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


e STREET, by his New Publishing Arrangements,charges no 

Cetsition for Publishing Books Printed by him until the Author 

been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 

a care are Printed in the very best style, and at prices for 

cae the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
it much to their advantage to apply to him. 


me, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 





MeN UMENTAL BRASSES, Ecclesiastical, 
Meai Corporate, and Official Seals, Dies and Diploma Plates, in 
Sar eval and Modern Styles. No charge for searching for Arms. 
dees te, 3s. 6d.; in colour, 5s. Crest engraved om Rings and 
T. Moring, Engraver and Heraldic Artist (who has received the 
Pale Medal for Engraving), 44,High Holborn, W.C, Price list 


Vatvuasre Books. 


ME. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, FLEET STREET, on WEDNESDAY, 20th, and 
THURSDAY, 2lst., the LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, in- 
cluding La Place Mechanique Celeste, by Bowditch, 4 vols.; 
Tredgold on the Steam Engine, 4 vols.; Raffles’ Java, 2 vols.; Art 
Journal, 1848 to 1853, and Catalogue, 6 vols.; Penny Cyclopedia, 
29 vols; Oeder Flora Danien, 7 vols.; Patrick Lowth, &c., 
Commentary, 6 vols.; Holy Bible, Notes by Henry and Bickersteth, 
6 vols.; Holy Bible, Notes by Scott, 6 vols.; Beauties of England 
and Wales, 27 vols., large paper; British Poets. Sharpe's edition, 
45 vols.; British Essayists, 45 vols.; British Theatre, 28 vols.; 
Raleigh’s Works, 8 vols.; Bolingbroke’s Works, 8 vols.; Milton’s 
Works, by Mitford, 8 vols.; Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 8 vols.; 
Hume and Smollett’s England, 16 vols., russia ; Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, 17 vols.; Drummond’s (Edipus 
Indiacus ; Turner’s Sacred History, 3 vols., calf extra, Pictur- 
esque and Illustrated Works, Library Table, &c. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The Sixty- 

Eighth ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation 
will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on TUESDAY, the 19th inst. 
The Earl GRANVILLE, Lord President of the Council, in the 





Chair, at 6 o’clock precisely. __ 
STEWARDS. 
W. F. Allen, Esq. | Charles Manby, Esq., F.R.S. 


sq. 
Rev. Churchill Babington, B.D.| Professor Masson, M.A. 
Frederick Pratt Barlow, Esq. Dr. Edward Meryon, M.D. 
Henry G. Bohn, Esq. | Rev. George M. Musgrave, 
Right Hon. Lord Bolton. 
Lionel Booth, Esq 
The Very Rev. the Dean of -R.S. 
Canterbury. Arthur J. Otway, Esq. 
Right Hon.the Earl of Cardigan, | John Pepys, Eeq. 
K.C.B. Sir George Philips, Bart. 
Rev. Professor Christmas, M.A.,| Ambrose Lisle Phillips, Esq. 
F.B.S., F.S.A. The Hon. Philip Sydney Pierre- 
Right Hon. William Cowper,| pont. 
MP. W. Jennings Rees, Esq., B.A. 
Captain Saver. 


M.A. 
| Sir William B. O'Shaughnessy, 
F.R.8 


Daniel Cronin, Esq. 
William Bodham Donne, Esq. | Robert A. Slaney, Esq., M.P. 
William Fuidge, Esq. William Smith, Esq., F.S.A. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Halibur- | William Stuart, Esq. 

ton. Colonel Sykes, M.P., F-R.S. 
Cesar Hawkins, Esq., F.R.S. W. M. Tartt, Esq., Cheltenham. 
Sir William Heathcote, Bart.,| W. M. Thackeray. Esq. 

M.P. Kev. Professor W. H. Thomp- 
Arthur Helps, Esq. 
~Geo. Willoughby Hemans, 
Rev. John Mounteney Jephson, 





son, M.A. 
Rev. Dr, Thompson, Provost of 
Queen's. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B. 
George S. Trower, Esq. 
Matthew Uzielli, Esq. 





A. 
John Johnes, Esq., Dolaucothy. 
T. Winter Jones, Esq. 


John William Kaye, Esq. James Watson, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird. | F. W. Vernon Wentworth, Esq. 
William Money Kyrle, Esq. | Thomas Sutton Western, Esq., 
Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, M.A. M.P. 


The Lord Bishop of Lincoln. | Gen. Sir W. F. Williams of 

Dr. Livingstone, M.D. ars, Bart., M.P. 

William Jones Loyd, Esq. James Wilson, Esq.,M.P. 
Tickets, 21s. each,may be obtained from the Stewards, and from 

the Secretary, at the Chambers of the Corporation, 73, Great 


Russell Street, W.C. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


RIZES FOR ESSAYS ON A REFORM 
IN THE SPELLING OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 











Two Prizes of £100 and £40 respectively, are offered for the 
two best and approved Essays on a Reform in the Spelling of the 
English Language, by the introduction of a Phonetic, instead of 
the present unphonetic, system. 

The Essays should include an historical account of the origin 
and growth of the present imperfect system of spelling: an 
analysis of the system of articulate sounds; and an exposition of 
those occurring in our language; with a notice of the various 
modes in which it has been attempted to express these sounds 
graphically, and a suggestion for doing so, in which care 
should be taken that no letter should express more than one 
sound, that no sound should be expressed by more than one 
letter, and that as few new types as possible should be admitted. 

The Essays, which must be written in English, and only on one 
side of the paper, to be sent, pre-paid, to Sir W. C. Trevelyan, 
Bart., Wallington, Newcastle-on-Tyne, with appropriate mot- 
toes, as is usual (the mames and addresses of competitors being 
placed in separate sealed envelopes), on, or before, the Sist of 
March, 1858. 

The competition to be open to Great Britain and Ireland, 
British North America, and the United States. 

In the event of the successful competitors declining to publish, 
at their own expense, the Essays to which the prizes shall be 
awarded, the copyright to be vested in the donor of the prizes 
and to be published as he may think fit. 

The Essays of the ful P 
them as they may direct. 

ADJUDICATORS : 

A.J. ELLIS, Esq., B.A., Edinburgh. 

W. GREGORY, M.D., Professor of Chemistry, University, 

Edinburgh. 

R.GORDON LATHAM, M.D., Greenford. Middlesex. 

MAX MULLER, M.A., Professor of Modern European Lan- 

guages, &c., Oxford. 

ISAAC PITMAN, Esq., Phonetic Institution, Bath. 

W. C. TREVELYAN, Bart., M.A. (Oxford), Wallington, New- 

castle-on-Tyne. 
Wallington, 31st March, 1857. 


to be d to 








*.* Copies of the above notice may be obtained on application 
to Mr. Isaac Pitman, Phonetic Institution, Bath. 





4 be AQUARIUM—LIVING MARINE and 

FRESH-WATER ANIMALS and PLANTS; SEA-WATER 
TANKS, GLASSES, and every other requisite, on Sale. An 
illustrated priced and descriptive List on application. The 
Tanks by SANDERS and WOOLCOTT, at their Prices. 


Just published, in Two Vols, 80, ond 21s. cloth, 
TATE POLICY OF MODERN EUROPE, 


from the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century to the Present 
; London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 


Time 





In 18mo, price 2s. 6d. 


CHOES FROM MANY MINDS: a Collec- 
tion of Sacred Poetry. Edited by Lady CHARLOTTE 


MAKIA PEPYS. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





Just published, One Vol., post 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 
peztic HOURS, and MUSING MOMENTS. 
By HENRY AVELING. 

London : Thomas Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 





Shortly, in post Svo, price 7s. 6d., with Frontispiece, 
ELEN AND -OLGA. A Russian Tale. 
By the Author of “‘ Mary Powell.” 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





With Nine Plates, small 4to, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


POCHS OF PAINTED VASES: an Intro- 
duction to their Study. By HODDER M. WESTROPP, 


London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy 
Lane, Paternoster Row. 


This Day, foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


EMARKS ON THE DIFFERENCES IN 
SHAKESPEARE’S VERSIFICATION IN DIFFERENT 
PERIODS OF HIS LIFE. Andon the like Points of Difference 


in Poetry generally. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








On the 30th inst. will be published, demy 8vo, price |21s. cloth, or 
24s. 6d. half-bound morocco, 
[HE VOLUME OF LITTLE DORRIT. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. Containing 40 Illustrations by 
Hablot K. Browne. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





COMPLETION OF “LITTLE DORRIT.” 
On the 30th inst. will be published, price 2s.,a Double Number 

(19 and 20), being the concluding Part of 

IT@LE” DORLiIT. By Caanres Dickens. 

A New Serial Story, uniform with “ Bleak House,” 

“ David Copperfield,” “‘Dombey and Son.” With Illustrations 

Habot K. Browne. 

Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





NEW WORK BY DR. SCHMITZ. 
Just published, in crown Svo, 6s., with a Map showing the 
Retreat of the 10,000 Greeks under Xenophon. 
MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
By Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. 
Hdinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. London: Longman 
and 





In crown 8vo, pp. 350, price 6s., cloth, 


HE OCCULT SCIENCES.—A Series of 
Sketches of the Traditi and Superstitions of Past Ages, 
and the Marvels of the Present Day. By Rev. E. SMEDLEY, 
M.A.; Rev. HENRY THOMPSON, M.A.; W. COOKE TAYLOR, 
LL.D.; and ELIHU RICH, Esq. 
London and Glasgow : Richard Griffin and Co. 








Foolscap Svo, 15 Illustrations, price 5s. 


TRIP TO THE GERMAN SPAS, AND 

to VICHY; with an Essay on the Nature and Uses of 
Mineral Waters, &c. By JOHN ALDRIDGE, M.D.,M.R.LA. 
Dublin: McGlashan and Gill, 50, Upper Sackville-street. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Svo, price 15s. 


STERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 

The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D.,Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Folio, price £5 5s. 
LLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J.P. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The ical D ip and Analy 
by J. D. HOOKER, M-D., F-R.S. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title-page by Frrcz. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Now ready, price Is. 


ConTENTs. 
1. THE DISPERSION OF THE BUILDERS 
BALIPORAM. 


4, SUGGESTIONS AND QUESTIONS. 








W. Alford Lioyd, 19 and 20, Portland Road, Regent's Park, W. 





Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Stypet—~ py Pr 
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Just ready, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


FIRST IMPRESSIO S 


ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 


By the late HUGH MILLER. 


Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co., London. 





Now ready, price 1s. 


THE COMET. 


“Old men and pe een in the street 
Dop ly.”"—BHAKSPEARE. 
Hurst and Blackett, penne Successors to ) Measy Colburn, 
3, Great Marlborough Street. 








Just ready, price 12s. 


Lvine CELEBRITIES. A Series of Pho- 


tographic Portraits, by MAULL and POLYBLANK. The 
number for MAY contains— 


Maso&-Gix, Sin W. F. WILLIAMS, Bazr., 
With MEMOIR. 


Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch ‘Street, = 187a, Picca- 
dilly, and David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL MATHEMA- 

\ TICS, containing Elements of Algebra and Geometry ; to 
which are annexed accurate Tables of Logarithms. with Explana- 
tions and Examples of their Construction and Use. By JOHN 
DAVIDSON, A.M. Seventh Edition, 

“To those who are in. want of a carefully prepared and cheap 
text-book on the subjects treated, we cordially recommend Mr 
Davidson's volume.”—Eciecric Review. 

** It has been cape asa text-book for schools, and, as far as 
‘we have been able to observe, is admitably adapted for such a 
purpose.'’"—-Epucationat Tyuxs.,. 

‘“Wedo not know any single work on the subject which con- 
tains, within the same compass, so large an amount of useful 
matter.’—-Scorzisn Epucationat JounNat. 

Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. Longman. and Co., Whittaker 
and Co., and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 





Second Edition, Price 12s. 


MPRAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 
principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 
and oon Districts, during the Years 1636-41. By GEORGE 

GARDNER, M.D.,F.L.S. With Plate and Map. 

when camping out.on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
=o it im his long journey through the interior ; observing 

ery : si . Mode of Hfe-there -presented to his notice ; 
Satine the outious characters that fell under his observation; 
the arte or substitutes for arts:of the people; and the natural pro- 
@uctions of the country;—these travels are full of attraction. 
The dook, like the country it describes, is full of new mattr.”— 
—Srecraron. 

“ This volume is fom me pen of an poe naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. . Some of the regions he visited have 
seldom. been trodden -b hg <2 orden dine by Englishmm; so 
that his observations aarise yalue from the novelty of the natter 
to which they relate.”"—AruEx zum. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
First s STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 


ption ef the B 1 and C 
of the Chief itioles of Vegetable Origin used for Food. Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, polding. Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Piates. 
ema for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 
ouse. 





Roya 116mo, price 2s. 6d. 

“An admirable and cheap little yolume, abounding in good 
illustrations.of the plants that.afford articles of Food or appli- 
cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on.the table of 
—_ family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds,”— 


“Asa cheap school book it is er eomene f well got up, and con- 
tains a one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on,twenty plates: they saan various useful plants 
and thein products,”—Guanbian. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Two Vols.,4to; cloth, price £10. 


(oNcHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; or, Com- 


plete System of Conchology.;. in which the Lepades and 
Conchiferous are. described and classified according to 
their: Nataral: wba Habits..By LOVELL REBVE, 
pare Tiustrated with 300 plates of Spwards of 1500 figures of 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
wt WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


often a thought passing through the minds of literary 
and public characters, and persons of benevolent feelings.—Apply 
as prema tae VA. receive every information required. 
chard Barrett, Mark Lane, London. Established 25 years, 


Pizeanr NOVELTIES for PRESENTS, — 


1t2, REGENT STREET,.and, No. 4, LEADENHALL 
—, 
dieval ma 








don.— Bronzes,..vases, pearl and ivory work, me- 
res, dressing bags and ‘dressing cases, toilet 
eases, work: and work tabtes, inkstands, fans: ‘The larg 

prow in _——- of es ~~ elegancies. Writing “as, 
, dagatelle,; backgammon, and 

stress tables. "The Spremahiee | my Regent’ Street extend 50 yards 
into Glasshouse Strestand are Werthy of mie as a specimen 
of Everything for the work: and dressing’ tables. 





outfitn, 
Best tooth brushes, 9d. each ; best steel, scissars and penknives, 
1s. each. The usual supply’ of first-rate fo men tazor 
Pees pl ne agra &c., for which Mr. MECH! 
been so long famed. 


'S Establishment has 








Shortly will be published; in a handsome quarto vélume, 
containing 35 Platés, price 358. coloured, 
THE GENERA 
OF 


BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA 


SELECTED FROM 


Curtis’ British Entomology. 


TuE Proprietor of ‘The Genera of British Insects,’ 
by JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S., comprised in Six- 
teen Volumes, price £21 (originally £43), having 
been frequently solicited to publish portions of 
the Work in separate monographs, it has been 
determined to issue the LEPIDOPTERA and CoLE- 
OPTERA in separate volumes. The exquisite 
figures of British Morus aND BUTTERFLIES, 
nearly two hundred in number, engraved in this 
renowned Work, have been hitherto beyond the 
reach of ordinary collectors. They constitute a 
fourth of the whole Work, and even at the reduced 
price cannot be issued separately, in the original 
form, under six guineas, on account of the great 
expense of colouring the plant and larva. 


The volume above announced will contain a 
figure, with description, of every species of LE- 
PIDOPTERA contained in 193 plates of ‘ Curtis’ 
British Entomology,’ transferred from the original 


copper, and coloured in the very best manner by |, 


hand. 


The COLEOPTERA, or BEETLES, comprising 256 
figures, will also ke published in the same style, at 
the same reduced rate. 


Entomologists, both of this country and of the 
Continent, are universally of opinion that the 
insects of Great Britain and Ireland have never 
been figured in a manner at all equal in excellence 
to the figures of Mr. Curtis. Professor Latreille, 
the eminent entomologist of Paris, in directing the 
attention of his students to the best works for the 
aid of figures, pronounced this to have ‘‘ attained 
the ultimatum of perfection ;” and Cuvier spoke 
of the characters of the insects figured in this 
Work as “being represented with the greatest 


fidelity.” 





“Vous savez qu’a l’égard d’un grand nombre d’espéces, 
leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. Ilest donc 
de mon devoir de vous indiquer les livres ou vous trouverez 
les meilleures, Celui de M. Curtis, sur les genres d’insectes 
indigénes de l’Angleterre, me parait avoir atteint Pultimatum 
de la perfection.” —LatREILLE, Cours d’Entomologie. 


“M. John Curtis, naturaliste Anglais, a commencé la pub- 
lication d’un Genera iconographique des genres d’insectes et 
de plantes propres & la Grande Bretagne. Leurs caractéres 
y sont représentés avec la plus grande fidélité.”—Cuvrer, Le 
Régne Animal, 





Lovait Rive, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


— 
[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, col, 
is Published this Day. 
ConTENTS. 
PEDESTRIANISM IN SWITZERLAND, 
SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 
LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 
POLITICAL SQUIBS AND SATIRES, 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
ROVING LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
PERSIA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND ITS WORK. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Paar eyo 





ADAMS’ SEQUEL TO ‘“‘ THE CHERRY STONES.” 
In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d. ; 
THE FIRST OF JUNE; of, Schoolboy 
By the. Rey, 


Rivalry: a Second Tale of Charlton Behool. 
H.C. ADAMS, M.A,, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; 
Editor of *‘ The Cherry Stones.” 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 

1. THE CHERRY STONES; or, the Fores 
of Conscience: a Tale of Charlton School. Fourth Edition, 3s. 64, 
2. TALES OF CHARLTON SCHOOL; con. 
taining the above Tales, bound together, 6s. 6d. 
4. SIVAN THE SLEEPER: a Tale of 

all Time. By the Author of ‘‘ The First of June.” 

[Nearly ready, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In Three vols., smatl Svo, price a” +» the Second Edition, 
revised, of 

hy HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND in the COLQNIES.and FOREIGN DEPEN- 
DENCIES of the BRITISH FMPIRE. 





By the Rev. JAMES 
8.M. ANDERSON, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; 
Preacher of Lincoln's Inn; Rector of Tormarton ; and Honorary 
Canon of Bristol. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK—FOURTH 
EDITION. 


In small 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


HeMSS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK 


and SUFFERING. In connexion with the Service for the 
Visitation of the Sick. Selected from various Authors. Edited 
by the Rey. T. V. FOSBERY, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Sun- 


ningdale. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


MESSRS, SAUNDERS & OTLEY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





GAITIFS AND GRAVITIES FOR 
HOLY DAYS AND HOLIDAYS. By CHARLES 
HANCOCK, Esq. [Just ready, 


THE MOSLEM NOBLE: HIS LAND 
AND PEOPLE, By Mrs, YOUNG. = [Just ready. 


CONVERSATIONS ON TOPICS OF 
INTEREST BETWEEN TWO FRIENDS. 


TRAVEL AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF TRAVEL, By Dr. JOHN SHAW, 


SAMSON’S RIDDLE; or, Who is 
JEZEBEL? By the Rev. J. 8. CAMPBELL, 


KALAKAIRON. Number II. for 
APRIL. 


MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE for 1857. 
The Twenty-sixth Edition. 


PAUL FERROLL. By the Author 
of “IX Pooms by V.” The Fourth Edition. 


FAIR OAKS. By Max Lyle. 


A TREASURY OF PEARLS OF 
GREAT PRICE, Set in order by L, F. POULTER. 
Two vols, 


THE HANDBOOK OF TURNING. 
A Practical Guide to this beautiful Science. 7. 64. 
post free. 


NIOBE. A Talo of Real Life. By 
Miss TURNER, 





Saupens & Oruity, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
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THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 





Now ready, 


HARDWICKE’S SHILLING HOUSE OF 
COMMONS FOR 1857 ; 


Centaining a LIST of MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT, ani the PLACES they REPRESENT; with a short Biographical 
Notice of the Bitth, Marriage, and Family Connexion of each Member; his Political Bias and "Patronage; a Brief List of 
the Offices and Appointments which he has hitherto held; and his Address in Town and Country. 


THE SHILLING PEERAGE, SHILLING BARONETAGE, AND 


SHILLING KNIGHTAGE may also be had of any Bookseller. 





Preparing for publication, in crown 8ro, at various prices, ranging from 6d. to 2s. 6d. 


A SERIES OF CHEAP AND READABLE 


BLUE BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Edited by EDWARD WALFORD, Esq., M.A. 
Itis intended that each Number of the “BLUE BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE” shall be devoted to a single st ject, 


and-be issued complete in itself. This Series will present a careful and popular epitome of all the large Blue Books 
Parliamentary Returns issued from time to time. 


: Ready in June. 
1, MILITARY EDUCATION. | 2, THE POST OFFICE. 
To be followed by 
COLONIES, INLAND REVENUE, 
EDUCATION, CUSTOMS, 


SANITARY AND HEALTH, CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


And such subjects as the Proprietors may consider of general interest. 





LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 26, DUKE STREET, PICCADILLY. 





NEW WORK ON BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


On the Ist of J uly will be published (to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts), Part I., containing Eight Plates, 4to, 
price 6s. coloured, of 


THE 


ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 


DRAWN FROM 


‘ » 9 + * + + 
Harhey’s Phyrologia Britannica, 
The object of this publication is to supply Seaweed colleztors, at the cost of Three Guineas, with a handsome volume, 
containing a characteristic figure, with dissections where needful, of every known species of Seaweed inhabiting the 
shores of the British Isles, 


The well-known figures, comprised in 360 Plates, of Dr. Harvey's “Puycotogia Britannica,” will, in this work 
be reproduced i in such a manner as to give a faithful illustration of each species in (80 Plates, each plate, of larger size, 
containing from four to six figures, drawn on a reduced scale, 


The text will be printed, and may be purchased separately, in a small pocket volume, at about 5s. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Next week, with 20 Coloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


THE AQUARIUM OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
BY GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.L.S, 


LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





COLLECTIVE EDIT TION OF: MRs. READE’S — WITH 
THE AUTHOR'S FINAL REVISION, 
Just published, in 4 vols. fep. 8yo, price £1 cloth; 


HE POETICAL WORKS. OF. JOHN 
EDMUND READE. New Edition, revised and corrected : 
With Additional Poems. 
ConTENTS: 
Italy, in Four Parts. Life's Episode. 
Vision of the Ancient Kings. Cain the Wanderer. 
Our Youth, and how it passed. The Deluge 


Catiline. Man in.Paradise. 
Memnon, Revelations of Life. 
Lyrical Poems. 


London: Longman. Brown, and Co. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S POEMS. 





On Saturday next will be published, in One volume, price 31s. 6d. 
cloth, 


POEMS. By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 


Poet Laureate. 


With Illustrations by 
W. MULREADY, R.A. | $e ree A.R.A. 
C. STANFIELD, RA. = ae A.R.A. 


T. CRESWICK, R | W.H. HUNT 
D. MACLISE, RAL Dd. G. ‘ROSSETTI. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





This day is published, a Second Edition, . ‘ees Volumes, 
crown 8vo, cloth, £1 Ns. 6 


Two YEARS AGO. By ‘his, Rev. CHARLES 
ao eee F.S.A., F.LS., &c. Author of ‘‘ Westward 
oO!” 
Lately. published by, the same Author, 


THE HEROES: GREEK FAIRY TALES. 


78. 6d. 
GLAUCUS; or, WONDERS OF THE 
Second Edi- 


SHORE, Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
WESTWARD HO! 
tion, £1 11s. 6d. 


ALEXANDRIA and HER SCHOOLS. _ 5s, 


PHAETHON ; or, LOOSE THOUGHTS for 
LOOSE THINKERS. yee Edition, 28. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 


8 vols. 





MR, MAURICE’S NEW WORK. 
This day is eee a Second Edition, in crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. 

HE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. A Series of 

Diséourses. By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 
M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Lately published by the same Author, 

UNITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT ; 
being Lectures on the Gospels of St; Matthew, St. Mark, and St, 
Luke,and the Epistles of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. James, and St. 
Jude. In One Volume, Svo, cloth; iés, 

Cambridge: : Macmillan and Co, 





A THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. OF MR. KINGSLEY’ $ 
WESTWARD HO! . 
Just ready, in bw handsomely printed volume as pages), 

érown 8vo, bound in cloth, price 76. 

*.* A few ae = of the Second Edition; in Three ate; crown 

8vo, £1 Ils. 6d., are still on hand, 
ESTWARD HO! or, the Voyages and 
Adventures of Sir cas whee} Knight, of Burrough, in 

the County of Deyon, im the of Her Most Glorious Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth, Rendered inte o Modern English by CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, 


Cambridge: Matmilian and Co. 





ENGLISH SCHOOL LIFE-A NEW NOVEL. 

.» .This Day. is published; in, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
= BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. _ By an 
OLD.BOY. 

Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 





4to cloth; price £5 5s. 


Ac CENTURY OF. ORCHIDACEOUS 
'LANTS. . The. Plates;selected from. Curtis's 
eae athe Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. i 
F.R.8., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew ; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Jonn Cuanves Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. is this lia elias Site 
“In the exquisite ipestradion volume, 
justice has been’rendered to nf fh and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious oe Nery no esite of plants.” 
WESTMINSTER AND Fontion Qvanteaty Review. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ee BRITANNICA ; or, History 
of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 








This Day, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


THE REASON WHY. 


A Careful Collection of many Hundreds of Reasons for Thifigs which 
though génerally known, are imperfectly understood. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “INQUIRE WITHIN UPON EVERYTHING,” 





LONDON; HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW, 





i pte 8 ies 0 Al inhabiting the Shores of 
ial 3 7h . 2 ai) 


wears Keeney of tne He mf the "Babin, 
0 e = 7 
and Profe femot of Botany. 80 ety. Trith abd plates. 


In Threé Vois. royal 8vo; tract = the order of publication, 


In Four Vols, rors 8vo, arranged systematically according 
the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d: 

“The drawings are we beatititehy executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the w account 
of the species drawn pp 1 such a way. as tannos fail tod are 
tive,even to those who a Well ncqnainted the st) The 
greater part ofour more commana Algw have never been ill 
in a manner geregable to bey present state of Algology. = GaAR- 
DENERS’ CHEGNIGLE. t 4 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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NOTICE.—Mr. RUSKIN’S NOTES ON 
THE EXHIBITIONS OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY, WATER-COLOUR PAINT- 
ERS, &c., are now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


—_—— 


I. 


BELOW THE SURFACE: a Story 
of English Country Life. 3 vols, 


I. 


THE ROUA PASS; or, Englishmen 
in the Highlands. By ERICK MACKENZIE, 3 vols. 
“The attractions of the story are numerous and varied. 
It is a brilliant social picture of stirring scenes and 
iking adventures.”—Sun. 
“The romance is ingenious and interesting, and the story 
never flags. It is beautifully written; and the pictures of 
the Highlands are most graphic.”—Carrrtic. 


TIr. 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK: a Ro- 
mance of Venice. By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY 
2 vols, 


“The ‘Eve of St, Mark’ is not only well written, but 
adroitly constructed, and interesting.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


Iv. 


FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA; or, 
Phases of London Life. By E.M.  WHITTY. Author 
of “The Governing Classes,” 2 vols., post 8vo. 

“Mr, Whitty isa genuine satirist, employing satire for a 


uine purpose. You laugh with him very much; but the 
| oorred is fruity and ripe in thought.”—Arnzenaum, 





+ 


London: SmitH, ELDER, AND Co., 65,. Cornhill. 





THIS DAY. 


1, 
NOEL HUMPHREY’S NEW VOLUME. 


RIVER GARDENS; or, Views of 
Freshwater Life. With Eight richly Coloured Drawings 
by the Author, Uniform with “Ocean Gardens.” 
Square 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; or, “The Ocean and 
River Gardens,” complete in One Volume, with Twenty 
Coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. : 


2. 
AUERBACH’S NEW TALE, 


THE BAREFOOTED MAIDEN. 
From the German of BERTHOLD AUERBACH, by 
authority of the Author. Beautifully printed by Whit- 
tingham, with Six Illustrations by Wehnert, 12mo, 
cloth, 6s, 

3. 
A NARRATIVE OF FACTS OF THE GREATEST 
INTEREST, 


THE UNPROTECTED ; or, Passages 
in the Life of a Dressmaker. Foolscap 8vo, cloth 
3s. 6d, rage 

4, 
UNIFORM WITH GRAY’S “ELEGY,” AND OTHER 
VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 


THE FARMER’S BOY. By Robert 
BLOOMFIELD. A Choice Edition, illustrated by 
BIRKET FOSTER and others, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s, 6d, s 


THE CHILD’S BOOK of NATURE: 
For the Use of Families and Schools; intended to Aid 
Mothers and Teachers in Training Children in the 
Observation of Nature. In Three Parts, Panr I., 
Plants.—Part II. Animals—Paxr III. Air, Water, 
Heat, Light, &c. By W. HOOKER, M.D., &. IIlus- 
trated by 100 Engravings. Complete in One Volume, 
small 4to, cloth extra, bevelled, 


Saurson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill, 


13, Grzat Martsorover Srreet. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
Dr. ARMSTRONG’S PERSONAL 


NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE, by H.M.S. Investigator. Dedicated by permission 
to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 1 vol., with Map and Plate, lés. 
“ Asa full and authentic record Dr. Armstrong’s work will be 
os of the most valuable of the Arctic narratives.”—Lirzrary 
AZETTE, 


RUSSIA AFTER THE WAR. 


The Narrative ofa Visit to that Country in 1856. By SELINA 
BUNBURY. 2 vols.,21s. 

“We congratulate Miss Bunbury upon having written a very 
entertaining book—one that has the merit of being readable from 
the beginning to theend. The author saw all that she could, and 
has described with much vivacity all she saw. Her book is full 
of pleasant pictures, commencing with St. Petersburg and its 
lions,and ending with the coronation. It will find numerous 
readers.”—Daity News. 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen 


of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP II. By MISS 
FREER, Author of “‘ The Life of M. ite d’Angoul re 
&c. 2vols., with fine Portraits. 21s. 


A PILGRIMAGE into DAU- 


PHINE. By the Rev. G.M. MUSGRAVE, A.M. Oxon., &c. 
2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. 


By THOMAS HOOD. Second Edition, with Additions. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and DISCOVERIES in SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSUN. Second Edition, royal 
8vo, with Maps, and 50 beautiful lllustrations, 30s. 


SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS 


AND ROUNDHEADS, JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. by G. 
W. THORNBURY, 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations by 
H. 8. Marks. 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON 


LIFE. With an Inquiry into Prison Discipline and 8 dary 
Punishments. By G.L.CHESTERTON. Third and Cheaper 
Edition, revised, 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


ART AND NATURE AT HOME 


AND ABROAD. By G. W. THORNBURY. 2 vols., 21s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
DARK AND FAIR. By the 


Author of “ Rockingham,” &c. 3 vols. 

“This work is likely to be one of the most successful of the sea- 
son. It is brilliant and sparkling in its style, amusing and enter- 
taining in its story, and possesses pre-eminently that knowledge 
of the world which imparts to the descriptions of persons, and the 
details of things, a life-like impress—‘a local habitation and a 
name.’ It introduces us to the highest circles, but its tone is free 
from conventional restraint. The interest never flags.”—Sun. 

“ The author of ‘ Rockingham’ has surpassed himself in ‘ Dark 
and Fair,’ and has produced an original and entertaining story. ‘The 
characters are distinctly drawn. The dialogue is smart, natural, 
and full of character. The women are sketched with a decision 
and delicacy that make them live before you. In short, ‘ Dark 
and Fair’ takes its place among the cleverest novels of the season, 
and deserves to be popular. It is the cream of light literature— 
graceful, brilliant, and continuously interesting.’"—GLoBE. 


GOOD IN EVERYTHING. By 


Mrs. FOOT. 2 vols. 21s. 


THE ROSE OF ASHURST. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 3 yols. 

“This story inevitably pleases, because a clever and right- 
minded woman seems to have really put her heart into the telling 
of it. An air of enjoyment in the writing finds its way into the 
reading.’’—EXxaMINER. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. A 


New and Cheaper Edition, complete in One Volume. Price 
10s. 6d. bound. 
“A very good and a very interesting novel. Written with great 
ability—better than any former work, we think, of its deservedly 
successful author.”—EXxamINER. 


ALCAZAR. A Romance. By J. R. 
BESTE, Esq., Author of “ Modern Society in Rome,” ‘“‘ The 
Wabash,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ The author has given ample proof in this book of the great 
powers of description which are visible in his other works, and the 
novel reader will find plenty of interest in the dramatic incidents 
which abound in the story.”—Joun Buct. 


Also just ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 














NATURAL HISTORY 


FOR 


SUMMER RECREATION, 





i. 
THE AQUARIUM OF MARINE ayy 
FRESHWATER ANIMALS and PLANTS, B GEORGE 
BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY. 12mo, Twenty Plates, 


‘. On Saturday next, 
POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY, 
By AGNES CATLOW, 12mo, Twenty Plates, 
P [On Saturday nezt, 
POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. 4 


Familiar —— of Plants suitable for Cultivation in 
Gardens. By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 


4, 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. A De 


scription of the British Wild Plants. By AGNES (At. 
LOW. Third Edition. Twenty Coloured Plates, 10s, 64, 


5. 
POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; 
or, Descriptions of the Domestic Uses of Plants, ByT, 
C. ARCHER. With Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


6. 
POPULAR GEOGRAPHY of PLANTS; 
or, 2 Botanical Excursion round the World. By E. ¢, 
Edited by Professor DAUBENY,. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 


7. 
FERNY COMBES. A Ramble after 
Ferns in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHAR 
LOTTE CHANTER. Eight Plates, 5s, 


8. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS. By 
THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Second Edition, copiously re 
vised, with Twenty-two Plates by Fitch, 10s. 6d. 


9. 
HISTORY of BRITISH MOSSES, their 
Structure, Fructification, &c. By R. M. STARK. Twenty 
Plates, 10s, 6d. 


10. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS: 


' their Structure, Reproduction, Uses, Distribution, and Classi- 
| fication. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. Twenty- 
two plates, 392 figures. 10s, 6d. 


11, 
POPULAR HISTORY OF PALMS 
and their Allies. By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.LS, 
With Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


12, 
POPULAR BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S, Second Edi- 
tion. With Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


13. 
POPULAR BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
By the Rev, Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. With Twenty 
Plates, 10s, 6d. 


14, 
POPULAR HISTORY of MOLLUSCA; 
Or, Sheils and their Animals, By MARY ROBERTS. 
Eighteen Coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 


15. 
POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY: 
the Molluscs and Shells inhabiting the British Isles. By 
G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S, Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


16 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 
A Description of British Birds. By P. H. GOSSE. Second 
Edition. With Twenty Coloured Plates, 10s, 6d, 


17. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS, 
their Classification and Habits, By ADAM WHITY, F.LS. 
Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


18. 
POPULAR MINERALOGY; an Ac 
count of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. 
With Twenty Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


19. 
POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By J. BEETE JUKES, Esq., M.A., F.B.S, With Twenty 
Plates, 10s,6d, | 





Lovet. Rexve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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REVIEWS. 

Travels and Discoveries in North and Central 
Africa; being the Journal of an Expedition 
undertaken under the auspices of H.BM.s 
Government in the years 1849-1855. By 
Henry Barth, Ph.D., DC.L. In Five 
Vols, Vols. I. to III. Longman & Co. 

A REVIEWER, even in these degenerate days, 
is not easily abashed by either the magnitude 
or novelty of the works that come before 
him. In the good old times he was fright- 
ened at nothing. From a study in London 
he would measure a glacier in Spitzbergen, or 
correct the description of a war-dance in the 
centre of New Guinea. At present, however, 
he has diffidence enough to make him, on 
occasions, uneasy. And what more for- 
midable than a personal narrative of an expe- 
dition to Massena and to Yola, real places, 
but not easily found in the older maps, where 
we find engravings of elephants instead. Who 
is to be the critic here? The witness whom 
we examine is the very witness who supplies 
the materials for his examination. 

Of the work before us two volumes are still 
due ; it being only the first three that are at 
present laid before the public. They give us 
the larger half of Dr. Barth’s travels, both 
in bulk and distance; carrying us into the 
Adamawa and the Baghirmi districts, the 
furthest points south and east visited by that 
explorer. His journey westward, and the 
home route northward, have yet to be de- 
scribed; so that the fourth and fifth volumes 
will give us Bilma and Sokatoo, po¥tions of 
the Niger and Timbuctu, mysteriows’ tid 
Mahometan, all of which Dr. Barth visited, 
and knows by personal inspection. 

The very injudicious map at the beginning 
of the first volume has done much to abolish 
such natural advantages as the monopoly of 
his personal experience gives the traveller over 
the critic. It has gone far to put the two on 
the same level. Inthe general map of Africa, 
a line in deep red gives the line of Dr. Barth’s 
actual travels. It begins at Malta, and is 
continued from Tripoli to Murzuk, Asben, 
Agades, &. &e., to Kuka, Timbuctu, and 
back—a line of creditable, but not wonderful, 
length,—a line which is good for the parts 
through which it passes, and also for some 
distance on each side of them, but a line which 
is by no means good for the supplement 
which the map-maker has superadded. Ata 
vast distance from it, a circular streak of pink 
indicates the region over which Dr. Barth’s 

researches and inquiries extend ;” and this, 
after sweeping round the desert from the 

Syrtes to the Nile, is then drawn westward to 

the very mouth of the Niger, and the parts 

opposite Fernando Po, to be broken only by 
the ocean. However, it is taken up again 
at Benin, and continued sinuously to the 
mouth of the Senegal. Then comes the ocean 
as far as 29° N.L., and then a line from the 
south-western corner of Morocco back to 

Tripoli. It includes rather more than a third 

of the whole continent. 

Now, this piece of exaggeration is not so 
much a crime as a blunder. The Barth of the 
red line of actual route is an explorer and dis- 
coverer ; of which there are few. The Barth 
of the pink streak is no discoverer at all, but 
simply a putter-together of such accounts as 

€ could tind at Kuka, Kano, or elsewhere. 

Scores of men do the same th ing by questions 
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put to negroes in Virginia, the West Indies, 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, London, or Liverpool ; 
scores of men, quales ego vel Cluvienus ; all 
of whom have regions “over which their 
researches and inquiries extend,” just as truly 
as Dr. Barth. In most cases their regions are 
both larger and better worked. The man who 
lodges at Sierra Leone, or even Liverpool, 
and puts down on paper what the chance 
travellers of the town tell him, is a closet 
student. The man who, at Kuka, writes 
about Darfur ; or, at Kano, of the Gambia ; 
or, at Yola, of the Bight of Benin, is no more. 
He has gone, indeed, further before he sets up 
his note-book ; but thatisall. So far as this 
preliminary journey extends he is an ex- 
plorer. For all beyond he is a stay-at-home. 

But this is not the only exceptionable part 
of this very equivocal map. What have Dr. 
Livingstone’s discoveries to do with the Africa 
Barthiana? The German was never within 
nine degrees to the north, the North-Briton 
was never within nine degrees to the south, of 
the equator. Barth’s “last” and Livingstone’s 
“last” are 20 degrees apart. Why will Dr. 
Barth’s map-maker have anything to do with 
Dr. Livingstone? If a second route must be 
painted, why could it not have been Richard- 
son’s (say) in green, or Overweg’s, in yellow, 
or Vogel’s, in sky-blue; or any other colour 
equally geographical? These would have 
been in place. But “why” (we repeat) 
“Livingstone ?” 

What was meant is one thing—what is 
effected is another. The result of bringing in 
the Livingstonian line of march is to impress 
the general reader with the very erroneous 
idea that Barth has gone over more ground 
iny the north than his parallel or rival in 
the south. Livingstone’s colour is brown. 
Measure this against the pink. It is some 
inches the shorter ; and an inch in a map, and 
a man’s nose, is much. Men “born to.be six 
foot high are great men.” So says Sergeant 
Kite. Men that travel over eighteen inches 
of lake or carmine (linear dimensions) are 
great explorers. So says Mr. Petermann ; 
and effects the glorification of Barth and the 
depression of Livingstone thereby. He does 
not mean to do this, of course, The two 
travellers, though half Africa apart in 
Space, are allied in Time. Both are living 
lions, ready and willing to accept the honours 
of lionhood, here and now. This is the link 
between them, and it explains their juxta- 
position. It is quite apropos—des bottes. 

We submit, however, that if African 
travellers are to be measured by the line, the 
lines should be fairly drawn. Now, Living- 
stone’s is most unduly shortened. In the 
first place, it begins at Kuruman, no mark 
being given for the journey from Cape Town 
‘thither. Perhaps, however, there is no harm 
in this; the route being easy—say as easy as 
from Tunis to Tripoli, a line not exactly the 
tract of a discoverer. Barth, however, has 
not only this part of his journey put down in 
pink, but the dangerousand novel passagefrom 
Malta to Tripoli as well. This is one of the 
ways in which he becomes a man of many 
inches. But the unfairest part of the Living- 
stone line is as follows. He crossed Africa 
twice, but, as to a great extent he went by the 
way he came, one line is made to do for his 
two journeys. 

We have pointed out the bearings of the 
pink and brown, without either caring or 
pretending to care whether the disparage- 
ment of Livingstone be intentional or acci- 
dental. We simply object. to both the 





details and the principle by which they are 
introduced. The merit of a discoverer lies 
not in the extent of ground he has gone over, 
but its newness, in respect to which the com- 
parison is unfavourable to Dr. Barth. 

It also lies in the closeness and accuracy of 
his personal inspection. Measured by the 
area over “which” their “researches and 
inquiries extend.” Sir Morton Peto is a 
great surveyor ; Stephenson also; also Mr. 
Bidder. But the greatest of all—greater than 
all put together—is Bradshaw. Does Dr. 
Barth wish to be the Bradshaw of Africa ? 
A man recommended by Dr. Carl Ritter, 
and by the Chevalier Bunsen, ought to be 
something better than this. A man who has 
been to Timbuctu 7s something better. 

Before Dr. Barth started for Africa, he was 
upon a course of lectures at the University of 
Berlin, on Comparative Geography, and the 
Colonies and Commerce of Antiquity. He 
had travelled, too, in Barbary and Egypt. 
As far as mere distance from the European 
capitals is concerned, this is not much. A 
man may wander round the Mediterranean, 
and ascend the Nile in a Long Vacation. 
Dr. Barth, however, seems to have been no 
holiday traveller. He travelled alone. He 
traversed more than his share of desert. He 
looked specially and earnestly towards Cen- 
tral Africa. It is easy to imagine that he felt 
within himself the power as well as the will 
to become a discoverer, when, on the 5th of 
October, 1849, he was informed that he had 
an opportunity of joining Richardson in a 
mission thereto. He was to pay 200. for his 
own personal expenses. 

‘“‘Under these circumstances, I volunteered 
cheerfully to accompany Mr. Richardson, on the 
sole condition, however, that the exploration of 
central Africa should be made the principal ob- 
ject of the mission, instead of a secondary one, as 
had been originally contemplated.” 


Central Africa is a word of a very indefi- 
nite meaning. They know, perhaps, at the 
Foreign Office where Northern Africa ends, 
and where the next division begins; or they 
know it at the Geographical Society. If so, 
a definition would be useful ; because explor- 
ations in Central Africa are light or heavy 
matters according to the boundary. The 
common-sense view, perhaps, is one that. rests 
upon the fact of Africa, in the whole, being 
as nearly as may be 60° from north to 
south. Let a third of this pass for Northern, 
a third for Southern, and a third for Central 
Africa, in which case (as the equator divides 
the continent in nearly equal halves) Central 
Africa means 10° north, and as many south, 
of the equinoctial line. 

If so, the area comes out truly natural. 
With the tenth degree north latitude, the 
Mahometan portion of the continent ends ; 
the pagan begins ; and, with the paganism of 
Africa, its barbarity and impracticability. 
If Northern Africa mean less than the parts 
above 10° north latitude, it has nothing natu- 
ral about it. Its southern frontier (draw it 
where we will) bisects some Mahometan king- 
dom, and separates districts as like each other 
as Bedford is to Buckinghamshire. 

But with these conditions of centrality, the 
explorations in Central Africa are next to 
nothing. Livingstone has just broken the 
southern, Barth, the northern boundary ; each 
having traversed of Central Africa about 
thirty-five miles. 

In the matter of latitude, the Tshadda 
expedition was one to equatorial, and if it 
had gone further inland, might have been one 
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to Central Africa, $5 Wis Burtdn’s, visit 
to Harrar, But they séarcely pierced the 
skin and rind of the continent. Of central 
African discovery (the word having any 
meaning, either geographically. or arithme- 
tically) the amount is nil, and the sooner we 
accommodate our language to our short-com- 
ings, the less we shall deceive ourselves. 

Central Africa, however, was meant at 
starting. A letter from the Foreign Office 
(in Appendix to Vol. II.) shows this:— 

**T am directed by Lord Palmerston to state to 

you that, whenever you may have finished your 
survey of Lake Tshad and its shores, his Lordship 
wishes that you and Dr. Overweg should carry out 
the remainder of your projected proceedings in 
Africa exactly as you would have done if Mr. 
Richardson were still living, and you had sepa- 
rated from him as contemplated in the memoran- 
dum ‘signed in triplicaté in December, 1849, of 
which yotrself and Dr. Overweg possess a copy. 
At. the period of that memorandum, you appear 
to have entertained the thought of pushing your 
further researches eastward towards the Nile, or 
south-eastward towards Mombaz. Whether you 
may still adhere to that project, or may now see 
reason to prefer a westerly course_in the direction 
of Timbuctu, I am directed by Viscount Palmer- 
ston to state to you that, he will be perfectly satis- 
fied to intrust, to you the duty of carrying on to 
its final completioh the expedition heretofore con- 
fided to the chargé 6f Mr. Richardson.” 
.; Lake Tshad was only partially skirted. The 
Nile and Mombaz routes. were abandoned. 
Timbuctu was visited, instead. It is some- 
thing to have been at. Timbuctu, but to have 
been at Timbuctu instead of Mombaz, and on 
the Niger instead of the Nite, makes the ex- 
pedition a failure rather than a success. 

The best. médsure of what has béen done 
is found at, the termini, of the travels of 
Denham ahd Lander. They lay near the 
frontier of Central.Africa, properly so called ; 
Denham’s, probably, Lander’s, certainly, 

ithin it. How far were these two lines 
advanced ? , 

ustwards, or in the diréction of Waday 
and Darfur, Denham stopped on the frontier 
of the Baghirmi country ; Barth crossed the 
frontier, and went, perhaps, thirty miles 
beyondit, 

Southwards, Dr. Barth reached Yola, in 
Adamawa, & point west of Denham’s terminus 
in Mandava, aiid éast of Lander’s in Boussa, 
probably .a, few miles south of both. 

Beyond this, all is marching and counter- 
imarching between “ Denham’s Last” and the 
Mediterrangan ; new routes in old countries ; 
diversions from thé road to Central Africa, 
rather than new lines towards the centre 
itself. Yet Central Africa was just what our 
traveller insisted on. It, Was the price at 
which the expedition got his services. And 
it was on the very frontier of Central Africa 
that the death of Richardson, by putting the 
whole management of the expedition in his 
hands, left, him free—to turn back. Having 
done this, he took Timbuctu by the way. 

paabecte is & showy resiilt, but we sub- 
whit that it fails to a the crédit of the 
expedition. That Richardson and Overweg 
died during the journéy is well known; 
also that, afterwards, Vogel joined the expe- 
dition. The gov. for personal expenses; to 
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contribu the German traveller, per- 


mitted to join the mission, soon became 4 
certain, though unknown number of hundred 


pounds paid by the British Government, to 
the head of ah expedition, The result has 
; tails in the way of 


Beet, several valuable details in ’ 
physical geography ; thore than one notice of | Barth 





outlying districts, and numerous additions to 
old descriptions ; but of anything in thé shape 
of a great generality, a pregnant suggestion, 
or even & compact mass of new facts, next to 
nothing. Of no single square mile of land is 
there any notice for which the geologist, the 
botanist, or the zoologist, would care a stiver. 
Of no single variety of the African negro is 
there any physical description given that an 
anatomist would mind to make a note of. Of 
no single form of paganism is there anything 
beyond the slightest sketch. All that is done 
in the way of ethnology is the distribution of 
certain populations, described by new names, 
to some class already known. Towns are 
Visited, and with a few unimportant changes, 
the description of one is the description of 
another. Three times we are told that the 
Baghirmi people are better looking than the 
Bornui ; and this is about the most important 
fact in the way of African physiology we are 
supplied with. Yet the author writes :— 


“The principal merit which I claim for myself 
in this respect is, that of having noted the whole 
configuration of the country; and my chief object 
has been to represent the tribes and natives with 
whom I came in contact,—in their historical and 
ethnographical relation to the rest of mankind, as 
well as in their physical relation to the tract of 
country in which they live. If in this respect I have 
succeeded in placing before the eyes of the public a 
new and animated picture, and connected those 
apparently savage and degraded tribes more inti- 
mately with the history of races placed on a higher 
level of civilization, I shall be amply recompensed 
for the toils and dangers I have gone through.” 


Of animation in Dr. Barth’s pictures there 
is enough; of newness, next to nothing. 

It must be added, however, that this is not 
wholly the fault of the author. The physical 
conditions of Northern Africa are by no 
means remarkable for variety. The wide 
spread of Mahometanism has effaced much of 
the primitive paganism, hereby inducing uni- 
formity. So that there really is not much to 
describe. 

In this, then, we have a reason why we 
must expect no more than we find. Be it 
80; but we have also herein a reason against 
one volume being spun out into three. The 
work in question is simply so much personai 
narrative, and much of it of a very ordinary 
kind. Who he met, how he fared, what 
Servants he found, what chiefs he addressed, 
are as much the staple of a scholar like Dr. 
Barth, as they used to be of the English gen- 
tleman on visiting the Continent for the first 
time since the war. Much of this sort of 
thing can undoubtedly be tolerated in an ac- 
count of new and unfamiliar districts. There 
is too much of it, however, even in Baghirmi 
and Adamawa. ‘There is too much of it 
everywhere, and far too little of anything 
else. 

The first volume carries us over a country 
full of fresh details, but well known in its 
general character. The Sahara is no field for 
what can fairly be called ‘African Discovery.’ 
Those who mean to advance the lines of our 
frontier, should pass over it by the shortest 
and quickest route. An oasis more or less ; 
an old tribe under a new name; a ruin 
extra, are matters for the French savans from 
Algeria, and English tourists of the better 
class. There are many parts of Europe which 
are known neither better nor worse than the 
Sahara, e.g. Albania and Thrace. 

Details on the Sahara are not the explora- 
tion of Africa. The details, however, of Dr. 
are the fullest ; and, saving the fact of 





thei it lying to a Z J 
eir not applying to a terra incognit, 
most intsreeting parts of this work, ie 
the best notice of the oases of Asben ang 
Agades; the best notice, too, of the 
where the Haussa and Berber areas join, 

Air is the Berber, Asben the native nang 
of a district of which Agades is the chi 
town. It is, probably, the Kahir of Thy 
Batuta,and certainly the Air of Leo Africanys, 
Lying between the 19° and 16° of NJ, 
it exhibits a broken and, in parts, eyey 
mountainous surface. One of its Villages 
lies at a level of 1900 feet. The mountain 
group of Timge is raised in the map ty 
5000 feet. From these no rivers, however 
are traced ; on the other hand, they lie within 
the range of the tropical rains, and have theip 
wet and dry seasons. The last great thunder. 
storm of the year of the expedition occurred 
on the 7th of October; after that came drier 
weather. 

It is on the frontier of the negro as well 
as the Berber area; in fact the Hansy 
language is spoken at and about Agades aj 
well as elsewhere. Have we not too, seen; 
that the district has two names ? 

The Berber occupancy is by no means of 
recent date. Leo Africanus specially states 
that Air was a Turik country. It Was 
almost certainly, the same in Ibn Batntas 
time ; when the descent of both political 
power and personal property was not only 
remarkable in itself, but remarkable for bei 
just what it is at the present moment. It 
was the Malabar system. When a mal 
died his heirs were his sister’s sons. The 
chief Tudrik tribe is that of the Kel-Owi:— 


cine women appear to have the superiority 
ever the male sex in the country of Asben, at least 
to & certain extent; so that when a Ba-Asbenchi 
marries a woman of another village, she does not 
leave her dwelling-place to follow her husband, but 
he must come to her in her own village. The same 
principle is shown in the regulation that the 
chief of the Kel-owi must not marry a womén of 
the Targi blood, but can rear children only from 
black women or female slaves. 

“With respect to the custom that the here- 
ditary power does not descend from the father to 
the son, but to the sister’s son—a custom well 
known to be very prevalent, not only in many 
parts of Negroland, but also in India, at least in 
Malabar—it may be supposed to have belonged 
originally to the Berber race; for the Aykar, 
who have preserved their original manners téler- 
ably pure, have the same custom, but they also 
might have adopted it from those tribes (now their 
subjects—the Imghad) who conquered the country 
from the black natives. It may thereforeseem doubt- 
ful whether, in the mixed empirés of Ghénata, 
Melle, and Walata, this custom belonged to the black 
natives, or was introduced by the Berbers, Be this 
as it may, it is certain that the noble tribe of the 
Awelimmiden deem the custom in question shame 
ful, as exhibiting only the man’s mistrust of his 
wife's fidelity ; for such is certainly its foundation.” 


The chief town of this district is Agades 
a town old enough to be mentioned by Leo 
Africanus, and rich enough to have paid # 
tribute to the king of Songhay (the Timbuctu 
country) as much as 150,000 ducats :— 

“ What the revenue of the Sultan may at present 
amount to, it is difficult to say. His means and 
income consist chiefly in the presents which he re 
ceives on his accession to authority, in a contribu: 
tion of one bullock’s hide or kuldébu (being about 
the value of half a Spanish dollar) from each 
family, in a more considerable, but rather uncertain 
tribute levied upon the Imghdd, in the tax of ten 
mithkdls or four Spanish dollars which he levies 
on each camel-load of foreign merchandise which 
enters the town of A’gades (articles of food being 
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charge), in a,small tribute derived 
fia. Balt gear from Bilma, and in the fines 
jevied on lawless people and marauders, and often 
on whole tribes. Thus it is very probable that the 
expedition which ‘Abd el Kader undertook im- 
mediately after his accession, against the tribes 
who had plundered us, enriched him considerably. 
‘As for the inhabitants of A’gades themselves, I 
was assured that they do not pay him any tribute 
at all, but are obliged only to accompany him on 
his expeditions. Of course in earlier times, when 
the commerce of the town, was infinitely greater 
than at present,and when the Imghdd (who had to 
provide him with cattle, corn, - fruit, and vege- 
tables) were strictly obedient, his income far ex- 
ceeded that of the present day. When taken 
altogether it is certainly considerably under 
twenty thousand dollars.” 

The commerce, then, is inconsiderable, like 
the wealth produced by it. No kind of money 
is current in the market, but, instead of it, 
millet seed. With this a man may make his 
best purchases ; buying with it what he may 
want, much more cheaply than he can by 
any kind of merchandize. English calico was 
cheaper, by 20 per cent., than it had been 
at Murzuk. Senna was once an export of 
gomé importance ; now scarcely paying the 
price of its carriage. The native merchants 
drove their trade in a southern rather than a 
northern direction, 7.e. with Kano, Katsena, 
aid Sokatu, in the Houssa country, rather 
than with the Berbers of Ghat and Murzuk. 
For this reason Dr. Barth thinks that it is a 
good locality for a European agent, whose 
business it should be to open relations with 
Negroland. 

e main facts of the work before ts being 
in the way of physical geography, the best 
reading (or, at any rate, the shortest) is in the 
maps. These take us from Tintellust, in the 
Kelowi country (between 18° and 19° N.L.) 
to Katsena; from the Sahara to Sudama. 
The first part of the journey lies through an 
area of hills and mountains, valleys and water- 
courses, the elevations sometimes exceeding 
4000 feet, with plots of herbage, groves of 
wood, dim palms, and trees of various kinds 
dependent upon a free supply of water. This 
is scarcely what we expect in the Sahara. 
However, about 17° N.L. the aspect of the 
country changes, the rocky ledges disappear, 
the ground becomes pebbly, gravelly, sandy, 
waterless, or with wells (few and far be- 
tween) instead of the open water-courses. 
Then comes a plateau at a level of about 
2000 feet, desert and dry, the home of the 
gazelle and ostrich, Due south of this lie the 
pasture-grounds of the Sagama tribe, who 
are nomades, breeders of cattle, rich in 
horses. 

‘We had scarcely encamped, when we were 
visited by the male inhabitants of the village, 
mounted upon a small ill-looking breed of horses. 
They proved to be somewhat troublesome, in- 
stigated as they were by curiosity, as well as by 
their begging propensities ; but in order to learn 
as much as possible, I thought it better to sacrifice 
the comfort of my tent, and converse with them. 
They were generally tall men, and much fairer 
than the Kél-owi; but in their customs they 
showed that they had fallen off much from ancient 
usages, through intercourse with strangers. The 
women not only made the first advances, but, 
what is worse, they were offered even by the men, 
—their brethren, or husbands. Even those among 
the men whose behaviour was least vile and revolt- 
ing, did not cease urging us to engage with the 
women, who failed not to present themselves soon 
afterwards. Et cowild scarcely be taken as a joke, 


Some of thé women were immensely fut, par- 
Foes f in the hinder regions, for which the 
have @ peculiar and expressive name— 


tebillodén. Their features were yery regular and 
their skin fair, The two most distinguished 
amongst them gave me their names as Shabé and 
Tématu, which latter word, though signifying 
‘woman’ in general, may nevertheless be also 
used aS a proper name. The wealthier among 
them were dressed in black tarkedi and the zénne ; 
the poorer in white.cotton. The dress of most of 
the men was also white ; but the chief peculiarity 
of the latter was, that several of them wore their 
hair hanging down in long tresses. This is a token 
of their being Anislimen or Merdbetin (holy men), 
which character they assume notwithstanding their 
dissolute manners. They have no school, but 
pride themselves on having a mallem appointed at 
their mesdllaje, which must be miserable enough,” 


We shall resume our notice of this work 
next week. 








Narrative of the Defence of Kars; Historical 
and Military. By Colonel Atwell Lake, C.B. 
Bentley. 

Tue defence of Kars will be ever a memorable 

event in the annals of war. Under the direc- 

tion of a few European officers, a small gar- 

rison of the despised Turkish soldiers, ill 

supplied with provisions and stores, decimated 

by disease and reduced by terrible hirdships, 

gallantly maintained their post against. a 

large Russian army, beating back their be- 

siegers in every attempt to take the place by 
assault, and at last only compelled by famine 
to desist from the hopeless struggle. 

History will crown with honour the names 
of General Williams and his gallant comrades 
by whom this glorious defence was directed. 
The courage and endurance of the Turkish 
garrison, and of the inhabitants of the town, 
will be also recorded with admiration. Nor 
will the magnanimous behaviour of the Rus- 
sian General Mouravieff form the least con- 
spicuous point in the story of the defence and 
fall of Kars, Even at the time when his own 
losses had been most severe, and when he 
might have felt irritated by the obstinacy of 
the defence, in.sending into the town the 
private letters that were intercepted, and by 
other generous courtesies, he showed the 
sympathy of a gallant soldier towards worthy 
foes. This feeling must have also moved him 
in agreeing to the terms of capitulation, which 
were more favourable than could have been 
looked for by the exhausted garrison. One 
sad and dark feature alone clouds the other- 
wise glorious history, and that is the neglect 
and misconduct which left the struggling de- 
fenders of Kars without reinforcement and 
without relief. Tothe apathy of the Turkish 
Government; and the incompetency and mis- 
management of its officials, must be chiefly 
ascribed the disastrous issue of the war in 
Asia Minor. But the English Government 
was not free from blame in the matter. A 
little of the vigour which obtained the tardy 
dispatch of Omer Pasha to attempt a relief, 
might at an earlier period have changed the 
whole aspect of affairs in the East. What 
was done was too late to be. of service, even if 
the effort had been more wisely directed and 
more energetically carried out. The defenders 
of Kars, abandoned to their fate, and seeing no 
hope of relief,gave up the unequal conflict. All 
the world has heard of their heroic struggle, 
and many interesting details have been pub- 
lished in various works. But it is only now 
that a complete and connected history of the 
siege appears from one of the chief actors in 
the events which he relates. Colonel Lake 
has already, in his book entitled ‘Kars and 





jour Captivity,’ furnished striking materials 





for history in the notes of the j and 
especially i the letters of tg shee | 

which had been sent home during the pro- 
gress of the siege. Dr, Sandwith’s narrative 
has also supplied most interesting informa- 
tion, and the official despatches present valu- 
able facts to those who are not repelled by 
their appearing in the form of a Ble Book. 
But the volume now published Colonel 
Lake is to be regarded as The History of 
the Siege of Kars. It was the writer’s inten- 
tion at first to have written a purely profes- 
sional work, intending it chiefly for the study 
of officers of the corps of Engineers, as illus- 
trating the art of fortification. Happily this 
limited plan was abandoned, and without de- 
triment to the claims of military science, the 
work is enlarged so as to give a complete 
history of the siege, together with an account 
of all that occurred in Asia Minor in con- 
nexion with the operations at Kars. The dedi- 
cation of the volume to Major-General Sir W. 
Fenwick Williams, gives additional stamp of 
authenticity to Colonel Lake’s statements. 
Not to his chief alone, and his British com- 
rades in arms, does the narrator render 
honour, but the merits of all engaged in the 
defence are fully recognised where due. The 
little prominence given to his own valuable 
services is characteristic of the soldier-like 
spirit of the writer of the book. In the fol- 
lowing passage is seen the modest way in 
which Colonel Lake speaks of the part he 
took in planning aiid executing thé works of 
defence at Kars:— 

**The Officer of Engineers had proceeded to 
Kars with fill powers from General Williams, and 
the Mushir commanding the army, to remodel the 
existing fortifications, and to construct such new 
works as he might consider necessary for the safety 
of the place.. Instructions were also sent to Kerim 
Pasha, the Commandant at Kars, to attend to any 
requisitions Lieutenant-Colonel Lake might make 
for working parties or any other assistance. Ac- 
cordingly eighty men were, as a, preliminary step, 
told off under the most intelligent officer that could 
be found, Captain Hadji Agha, to form a band of 
sappers ; and they were at once taught the art of 
making gabions and fascines, as well as profiles 
for the several works about to be constructed, in 
all of which they became in a short time very 
expert. About the second week in April five 
hundred soldiers were set to work on the entrenched 
line, under the immediate superintendence of Major- 
General Hafiz Pasha, an officer who. possessed 
some knowledge, of engineering, and who, durin 
the whole of the blockade, was ever ready to. affo: 
most efficient aid. in this department, From the 
men never having worked before with European 
entrenching tools, and those in store being of in- 
ferior quality, it seemed at first almost hopeless to 
employ them to advantage ; but being full of zeal, 
they soon became accustomed to them, and not 
only laboured cheerfully, but performed their several, 
tasks inas satisfactory a manner as could have been 
expected from an European working party.” 


It was in. the autumn of 1854 that Colotiel 
Williams, of the Royal Artillery, received his 
appointment from Lord Clarendon, as com- 
missioner, to serve with and report upon the 
proceedings of the Turkish armies in Asia 
Minor. The relation in which he was placed 
to the British ambassador at Constantinople 
did not advance the objects of his mission; 
and neither from the allied generals.in the 
Crimea, nor from the Governments in Europe, 
could much support be expected; yet the 
work that was achieved proves how much 
depends on the personal energy and judgment. 
of those who are sent to represent British 
interests in distant countries... The work that. 
had to be done by General Williams in his 
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new field of duty will appear from a brief 
statement of the condition of the Turkish 
army and of the Turkish rulers in Asia Minor 
at the time of his proceeding thither. On the 
5th of August, the Turks had been totally 
routed at Byazid by the Russians under 
General Bebutoff. The defeated army was 
completely disorganized, the larger portion 
having dispersed, and the rest having taken 
shelter in Erzeroum and in Kars. 

‘*Desertions from the ranks had taken place to 
an enormous extent, and the remaining troops, 
dispirited, for a time, by their late disasters, totally 
demoralized in every way, and under the guidance 
and tuition of officers, themselves wholly ignorant 
of their duty, were in a very unfit state again to 
encounter the enemy in the field; though as it was 
afterwards proved, the latent sparks of their natural 
courage were only smouldering in their bosoms, and 
had not, even under overwhelming misfortunes, 
been wholly extinguished. The Turkish Pashas 
and superior officers, at all times most corrupt, had 
robbed the unhappy soldiers of their just dues to 
enrich themselves ; and the ragged state of their 
clothes, and the non-receipt of a single piastre of 
pay for several months, were quite enough to lead 
them to imagine that they were completely neglected 
by their Government. * * * 

“As an instance of the manner in which the 
duties of the medical department had been carried 
on, prior to the superintendence of Dr. Sandwith, 
the following anecdote is given :—A wretched man 
had a cataplasm prescribed for him. For a wonder, 
it was made; but instead of being applied in the 
usual way, he was forced to eat it.” 

The number of the infantry was said to be 
22,000. Doubting the veracity of the Pashas, 
the General ordered them to be counted, and 
they numbered considerably under 15,000! 
The actual number was 14,600, of which 2000 
were off duty sick, and 2000 more encamped 
at an hour’s distance from Kars.On the 
inspection of the 10,600 disposable troops in 
camp, consisting of 7200 regulars, and 3400 
Rediff, the following scene took place :— 

“They were fine-looking fellows, but miserably 
clothed ; their faces well bronzed, and their bright 
eyes showing how much was in them, if only pro- 
perly treated. In order to makeas great a display 
as possible, every available officer and man was 

raded ; and, on riding past one of the columns, 
General Williams remarked a number of officers 
standing together without any men. The Mushir 
(marshal) turned round, and asked who they were; 
whereupon the colonel of a rediff (militia) regiment, 
named Déli Zechariah Bey, who had the reputa- 
tion of being half-mad, dashed through the whole 
staff, and said aloud, ‘ Effendim, they are men who 
have let their soldiers go on a visit to Georgia.’ 
They were, in fact, the officers of a regiment that 
had been destroyed or taken prisoners at Kuruk 
Déré, the previous year. It by no means follows 
that Turkish officers share the fate of their men. 

“False muster-rolls were kept for a double 
purpose. First, because the pay and rations of 
those soldiers who did not exist went.to the.Pashas ; 
and, secondly, it was done to conceal from the 
Sultan and his Government the real losses con- 
sequent on the rout at Kuruk Déré,” 

Such was the wretched state in which 
Williams found the Ottoman army on his 
arrival in Asia Minor. In exposing and 
punishing the authors of this falsehood and 
peculation, in making arrangements for the 
pay and the provisioning of the troops, in 
directing the establishment of hospitals, cara- 
vanserais, and storehouses, and in examining 
and strengthening the fortifications of Kars 
and of Erzeroum, the remainder of the season 
of 1854 was passed. The greatest hindrances 
in these labours came from the Turkish Pashas 
and the commanding officers, who with few 
exceptions were:a.set of profligate and worth- 





less villains. Common honesty and truth 

were almost unknown amongst them, and 

they were constantly intriguing to thwart a 

man whose presence proved a check on their 

misconduct. During the winter General 

Williams, by his vigorous measures, subdued 

a threatened insurrection of the chiefs and 

tribes of Khoordistan, which might have 

turned out a formidable affair. In these occu- 

pations the winter of 1854 was passed, and in 

the spring of 1855, on the disappearance of 
the snow, the fortifying of Kars and the pre- 
parations for defence were busily proceeded 

with. It is in the detailed description of 
these works that Colonel Lake’s book will 
have most practical value for military men, 

There accompanies the volume a plan of the 

fortifications as they were at the time of the 

capitulation. A comparison of the works in 

1855 and in 1828, when the place submitted, 
after three days’ siege, to the Russians under 
Marshal Paskewitch, attests the diligence and 
skill of its last defenders. General Monteith, 
who was with the Russian force in 1828, has 
recently given an account of Kars as he then 
saw it. But we pass on to note the leading 
events of the siege. It was on the 9th of 
June, 1855, that Russian troops first were 
seen from the town. On the 14th there 
was a sharp skirmish, beginning with a 
brush of the cavalry videttes. On the 18th 
of June the Russian army advanced towards 
Kars, and commenced its regular investment. 
Throughout the summer there took place 

various reconnoissances, skirmishes, and 
assaults, in which the British officers and 
the foreigners in the Turkish service, espe- 
cially the Hungarian General Kmety, greatly 
distinguished themselves. The want of ca-, 
valry in the Ottoman army materially bin-, 
dered the efforts of the besieged to prevent 
the investment of the place. It was with the 
utmost difficulty that communication, even 
by letter, could be kept up with Erzeroum, the 

despatches in cypher being concealed in quills 

entrusted to people of the country. InSeptem- 
ber the cholera made fearful ravages among 
the garrison. Fifteen hundred of the troops 
perished, besides many of the inhabitants. 
The cold weather after this began to be 
severely felt, and provisions were almost ex- 
hausted. The courage of Williams and his 
comrades, however, never flagged, and their 
spirit was communicated to the faithful garri- 
son. At length, on the 29th September, the 
monotony of the siege was broken by a general 
assault of the Russians. The results of the 
attack are well known. After a conflict 
which lasted during the whole day, the assail- 
ants were defeated at every point, with the 
loss of about nine thousand men, the defenders 
losing about fourteen hundred. The cause of 
the assault being then made has since been 
explained by General Mouravieff in these 
words—* Ayant été informé que les troupes 
Turques recurent des renforts dans la vicinité 
de Batoum, et que l’ennemi se proposait de 
faire un mouvement sur Gouriel et Akhalt- 
chik, et en méme temps avancer d’Erzeroom 
sur Kars, j’ai resolu d’attaquer ce dernier le 
29.” It was reasonably to be expected that 
the relief of the town would have been at- 
tempted. How these expectations were frus- 
trated, first by the culpable inactivity of 
Selim Pasha, with his army at Erzeroum, and 
then by the mistaken policy of Omer Pasha in 
directing his course towards Kutais instead of 
Erzeroum, is fully narrated in Colonel Lake’s 
narrative. ‘ When all hopes of relief were at 
an end, and the ammunition as well as the 
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food of the garrison was almost utter) 
expended, the council of war was held which 
issued in the proposal of capitulation, the 
terms of which were signed November Py] 
The garrison marched out with the honourg 
of war, and became prisoners, the officers, in 
consideration of the gallant defence, retainin 
their swords. The Redifs (militia) Bulg 
Bazouks, and irregulars, were allowed to re. 
turn to their homes. It was some congoly. 
tion to the British officers to find that their 
services were duly appreciated in England by 
the crown and by the nation. hat the 
defence was unsuccessful was the result of 
events painful to touch upon, and which one 
would fain hope may prove instructive for 
future times. Colonel Lake, in the closin 
chapter of his book, undertakes the needless 
task of proving that the fall of Kars can in no 
way be attributed to any fault on the part of 
its defenders. When the council of war was 
held there remained only six days’ rations 
of the poorest and scantiest kind, and the 
debility of the men, and total want of cavalry 
field artillery,and ammunition mules, rendered 
any attempt to retreat impossible. Two 
thousand of the troops had died from famine, 
and the townspeople had long suffered 
severely. As it was, the protracted siege 
paralyzed the movements of the Russian 
army, and proved the salvation of the whole 
of Asia Minor, which must have been other- 
wise lost to the Ottoman empire. The politi- 
eal result of the siege was therefore great, 
and though the military success rested with 
the Russians, there was a glory attending this 
defeat more illustrious than that which has 
marked many victories. 
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The Life of Handel. By Victor Scholcher. 
Triibner and Co. 
Handel: his Life, Personal and Professional, 
A Sketch. By Mrs. Bray. Ward and Co. 
THE principal incidents of the life of Handel 
are familiar to the English reader. The bio- 
graphical dictionaries, and other similar com- 
pilations, contain the usual quantity of dry 
particulars, collected with the usual indiffer- 
ence toaccuracy. In addition to these sources 
of information there are many scattered pub- 
lications, large and small, in which anecdotes of 
Handel andhis times are to be found, especially 
in reference to his professional quarrels, and 
his migration to Ireland. The Irish, proud of 
having inaugurated his Messiah at a moment 
when the composer was driven, as Pope tells 
us in ‘The 
shore,” literally expelled by the fashionable 
and musical circles of London, have preserved 
ample memorabilia of his brief residence in 
Dublin. But numerous as are these scattered 
records. of the great musician, no attempt has 
hitherto been made, at all in keeping with the 
demands of the subject, to produce a complete 
life of Handel, embracing all the known facts, 
set in a proper framework of musical er 
and criticism, and containing, above all, a fi 
and accurate catalogue of his works. To sup- 
ply this desideratum, M. Scheelcher, in 4 
spirit of love and profound admiration, de- 
voted three years of exile in England to the 
preparation of a biography which should pre- 
sent a comprehensive survey of the life and 
times of Handel, tracing him, not merely in 
his movements, but in his productions, through 
Germany, Italy, and England, and exhaust- 
ing, as far as existing materials permitted, the 
personal narrative in all its relations with the 
condition and progress of art. ‘The design of 
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undertaking cannot be too highly com. 
poke oe) and the zeal which M. Scheelcher 
brings to his task deserves the most liberal 
recognition. But neither excellent intentions 
nor unbounded enthusiasm can ensure success 
in a labour which demands a union of other 
qualities rare in themselves, and still rarer in 
combination. The literary power necessary 
for a critical exposition of art life and art his- 
tory, is seldom associated with strict artistic 
knowledge. The practical musician is hardly 
ever a writer. is tastes, studies, and 
habits carry him into a wholly different re- 
gion; and it might, without hyperbole, be 
said, that the veritable Admirable Crichton 
of our day would be the man who, thoroughly 
conversant with the science of music, theore- 
tically and practically, should be equally ac- 
complished as a man of letters. Such a pro- 
digy has not yet been discovered. The best 
book of its class we possess, uniting in a high 
degree the essentials of musical knowledge 
and literary taste, is the ‘ Life of Mozart,’ by 
Edward Holmes. In that fascinating volume 
the presence of the sound musical critic, as- 
serting the highest standard of judgment, is 
felt throughout ; while the treatment of the 
biography everywhere evinces a cultivated 
literary feeling. We certainly cannot honestly 
say so much for M. Schelcher’s work. It is 
extremely creditable to his industry. His re- 
searches are distinguished by integrity of 
urpose and indomitable perseverance. He 
is elther always correct in his circumstantial 
details, or he scrupulously aims at correctness. 
He has gathered out of many places a multi- 
tude of small items illustrative of Handel’s 
career ; hunted up scores and MSS. of various 
degrees of novelty and interest ; and not only 
explored libraries and collections, but run 
through nearly every book, pamphlet, and 
periodical published in England, France, and 
Germany, from which he was likely to obtain 
any useful information. The result is, as 
might be expected, a much more elaborate 
account of Handel and his contemporaries 
than has ever appeared before. ut M. 
Scheelcher is neither a musician nor a skilful 
writer. With respect to the former indispen- 
sable qualification in the biographer of Han- 
del, he frankly confesses his deficiency. He 
says, or rather his translator says for him, 
(the work having been written in French, and 
rendered into English for publication), that if 
his observations on music “have any merit 
at all, it is because they express the musical 
sensuousness [meaning, we presume, sensibi- 
lity] of a man who is so untechnical that he 
would be hard put to it to read the gamut.” 
This is candid at all events, and inspires us 
with the greatest confidence in the honesty of 
the biographer, although it compels us to be 
cautious how we accept his judgment in musi- 
cal matters. In other respects the volume 
may be regarded as a heap of raw material. 
The facts are here in an unmanufactured 
state. They require the hand of a careful 
artist to reduce them to form and consistency. 
Nothing less than the unsparing energy and 
devotion of M. Scheelcher could have collected 
these abundant stores. But it requires some- 
thing more to eliminate from them a bio- 
graphy, that shall be alike worthy of Handel, 
and of the homage paid to his memory in this 
crowded volume. We should not omit to 
mention, while we are speaking of the faults 
and merits of the book, that it is to be fol- 
lowed by a catalogue of Handel’s works. We 
can easily understand, as M. Scheelcher in- 


of this forthcoming catalogue cost more time 
and labour than the biography itself; but its 
value will be in proportion. A catalogue thus 
diligently and conscientiously executed, will 
be the best biography of Handel after all. 

The lives of musicians, poets, and painters, 
seldom present salient points of a dramatic 
kind. They are men of thought, rather than 
men of action ; and, although the monotony of 
their course is sometimes relieved by romantic 
circumstances, it lies generally in the ordinary 
worn tracks of struggle and vicissitude. 
Handel’s life can scarcely be considered an 
exception to the common fate. Few men of 
genius had more fortunate opportunities; 
but the best part of his career, when he had 
approached the zenith of his fame, was passed 
in a storm of contention, which not only in- 
terfered with his labours, but for a long 
period after his death cast a heavy shadow on 
his fame. Time, however, has done tardy 
justice to his genius. His bitter opponents 
are forgotten. Even their names would be 
unknown, if they were not transmitted to 
posterity in their connexion with him. There 
cannot be a more decisive evidence of his 
own place in the history of his art, than the 
fact that he has rendered immortal the names 
of Attilio and Bononcini. 

Handel was a native of Saxony. His 
father, a physician, was greatly disturbed by 
the “ vocation ” which the child displayed for 
music. Itis said that George Frederic Handel 
articulated musical sounds as early as his 
native language. This hint of what nature 
meant to do with the boy was not lost on the 
physician, who, like the king in the Fairy 
tale, that shut up his daughter in a lofty 
tower to avert the doom which had been pro- 
phesied for her, took every possible precau- 
tion to prevent his son from hearing the sound 
of music, or seeing a musical instrument, or 
being amongst people likely to encourage his 
tendency in that direction. But chance out- 
witted the physician; and throwing in the 
child’s way a clarichord, or dumb spinet, a 
little square box, with muffled strings, such as 
nuns used to amuse themselves with in their 
cells, the boy hid it away in a garret, and, 
without any help or instruction, ‘found out 
everything for himself,” and at seven years 
old could play the spinet so well, that shortly 
afterwards, happening to be in the chapel of 
the Duke of Saxe-Weisenfeld, he stole off to 
the organ, and attracted the Duke’s notice by 
the sweetness of his touch. This instance of 
precocious genius is almost as remarkable as 
those which are related of Mozart. 

Dr. Handel intended his son for the law; 
but nature was resolved that he should be a 
musician; and when the doctor died, leaving 
his family in narrow circumstances, George 
Frederic was free to follow his inclinations. 
The doctor, however, had previously 
abandoned his objections, and permitted his 
son to study music, allowing him for that 
purpose to go to Berlin, where he made the 
acquaintance of two Italian composers, 
Attilio and Bononcini, subsequently destined 
to exercise a malignant influence over his 
career. Handel was then only eleven years 
old. After his father’s death he travelled 
into Italy, and having resisted some tempt- 
ing offers to settle there, returned to his 
native Germany, and accepted the appoint- 
ment of capel-meister to the Elector of 
Hanover, afterwards George I. He next 
visited England, where he finally estab- 
lished himself. At that time, the Italian 
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and the writers of the Spectator, and Handel 


was at once flung into a scene of strife. 
Here he found established in high popularity 
his old acquaintances, Attilio and Bononcini ; 
but his talents speedily acquiring for him a 
reputation which completely threw them into 
obscurity, they —7 to overthrow him, 
and got up a sort of fashionable conspirac 
against him. He. fought the battle wi 
vigour and determination; but at last, dis- 
gusted with the treatment he received from 
the public, he went over to Dublin, where he 

roduced his great oratorio of the Messiah. 

he enthusiasm he excited in Ireland was not 
without its beneficial effect when he returned 
to London; but the years of professional 
triumphs, not unmixed with cares and quar- 
rels, that followed, were darkened by an 
attack of gutta serena, which ended in total 
blindness. He had his consolations, however, 
in music and religion, being, in the midst of 
all his toils, a man of unaffected piety. It is 
strange enough, that mixed up with his de- 
votional feelings was a strong desire that he 
should die on a Good Friday. The desire 
was, indeed, so strong that it seems to have 
acted fatally on his nervous system, for his 
death took place on Good Friday, 13th of 
April, 1759, in his seventy-fifth year. 

All the details of this life have been indus- 
triously collected by M. Schelcher, who has 
spared no pains to render the biography full 
and comprehensive. But the want of propor- 
tion in the narrative, which expands at parti- 
cular points and contracts at others, not as 
the interest rises or falls, but as the materials 
happen to be abundant or scarce, leaves a 
conn impression on the mind, injurious to 
a clear perception of the character of Handel, 
and the relative value of the facts, large and 
small, that we here find clustered about his 
career. The style, also, is loose, and abounds 
in verbiage. Thus, speaking of the inspira- 
tions of genius which give a direction to men’s 
pursuits, the author favours us with the follow- 
ing involved specimen of what is vulgarly 
calléd rigmarole :— 

‘* All vocations, be they ever so strong, do not 
invariably lead to something great ; frequently they 
become abortive ; often, after casting a supernatu- 
ral light for a time, they are suddenly extinguished, 
or at best never surpass mediocrity.” 


In this short sentence we have “ vocations” 
frequently aera, “abortive,” often “ cast- 
ing a supernatural light,” sometimes “ extin- 
guished,” and “ never surpassing mediocrity.” 
Jt cannot excite surprise that the writer, or 
translator, who is capable of —— to 
print passages of this description, should be 
guilty of a multitude of minor faults of ex- 

ression, such as that of informing us that the 

ev. John Mainwaring was the ‘ anonymous 
author.’.of the ‘ Memoirs of Handel.’ But we 
need not accumulate examples. We will turn 
tothe pleasanter task of culling afewillustrative 
extracts, which will show the reader that, in 
spite of these literary blemishes, the volume 
is a storehouse of interesting facts. 

Here is a capital specimen of Handel’s wit. 
It refers to the production of his now forgot- 
ten opera of Rinaldo, from which one of the 
most striking airs in The Beggar's Opera is 
taken :— 

‘* Walsh, the publisher, was said to have gained 
15001. sterling from the publication of Rinaldo, 
which drew from Handel this complaint :—‘My 
dear Sir, as it is only right that we should be upon 
an equal footing, you shall compose the next opera, 
and J will sell it.’” 





Opera was a mark for the satires of Addison 





The following relates to the performances 
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of The Messiah given in Dublin. The record 
is curious as a relic of old manners, and recals 
the age of enormous breeches in the reign of 
Elizabeth, when a special gallery was reserved 
in the House of Commons for the accommo- 
dation of the members who indulged in that 
preposterous fashion :— 

‘* Let it be recorded, as a matter of detail, that 
at every important performance the advertisement 
beseeches the ladies to come without their hoops. 
This fashion seemed even to cotemporaries to be 
as troublesome as it was ridiculous. In ‘Faulkner's 
Journal,’ from the 31st of January to the 4th of 
February, 1744, the committee of the Charitable 
qarical Society, in announcing The Messiah for 
the 7th, once more entreats the ladies ‘to lay 
aside their hoops,’ representing that if they will 
abandon that fashion ‘for one evening,’ however 
ornamental, the hall will contain an hundred per- 
sons more, with full ease.’ When the Festival of 
the'lst of May, 1790, took place at Westminster, 
a’ handbill,’ signed ‘John Ashley, ‘by order of the 
Directors,’ containing the regulations for the car- 
riages and other encumbrances, stated also, ‘no 
ladies will be admitted with hats, and they are 
particularly requested to come without feathers, 
and very small hoops, if any.’ It seems as if 
these fashionable follies were chronic, for a similar 
announcement by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
apropos of crinolines, would not "be out of place 
at the present time.” 


Respecting the national air, which M. 
Scheelcher infelicitously calls the ‘ Marseillaise 
of England,’ the following information will be 
new to most readers :— 


‘*The ‘ Marseillaise’ of England, ‘ Rule Britan- 
nia,’ which is taken from Alfred, a masque, by 
Dr. Arne, is in great part borrowed from the poor 
Occasional Oratorio. In reality itis by Handel ; 
for in the whole air there are only two bars which 
do not belong to him. It will not be out of place 
to observe here that, on the other ‘hand, the na- 
tional anthem of Great Britain, ‘God save the 
King,’ is sometiines erroneously attributed to Han- 
del. There is ‘a little French’ tradition which even 
asserts that this was written by Lally, for the 
Gecasion of Louis the Fourteerith’s visit to St. Cyr, 
and was stolen by Handel during a visit to Paris, 
But Handel never set foot in France, and ‘God 
save the King’ was sung in England more than 
thirty years before Lully came into the world. 
This ‘magnificent hymn, which the author of The 
Messiah would not have disowned, belongs to Dr. 
John Bull, the organist to James the First, and 
was composed in 1607, as a thanksgiving to God 
for haying saved the king from’ the Gunpowder 
Plot. When kings escape from assassination it is 
‘always Providence that has saved them ; but’when 
they are slain it' is never Providence that has de- 
stroyed them. That is royal logic; false as the 
logic of the assassin.” 


Handel became blind in 1752, but his pas- 
sion for his art continued to the end, and his 
calamity offered ‘no interruption to’ his 
labours —_ , 

‘‘ At that time there were no orché&tral con- 
ductors, armed with a baton, as we know them 
now. The maestro used to conduct in person upon 
the organ, or upon the harpsichord, and gave the 
movements. In this sense he conducted’ the or- 
chestra and the choruses; but the leader of the 
orchestra (properly so called) was’ the first violin, 
who matked ‘the time with his bow, as those who 
kniow'how to play upon the violin do even to the 
present day.’ Habeneck never conducted the 
amous Société des Concerts du Conservatoire of 
Paris with anything but his bow. Handel says 
in his letter from Dublin (in ‘which ‘he gave an 
account of: hig performarces)—‘for the instra- 
ments, they are really excellent ; Mr. Dubourg 
being at the head of them.’  Dubourg ‘was ‘a 
violinist. : ; 

** When Handel became blind, he thought he 
could no ‘toriger preside ‘upon ‘the organ, and’ sent 





for his pupil, Christopher Smith, who was then 
travelling in France, ‘to assist him in the ap- 
proaching Lent season.’ Smith quitted everything 
to please him, and they began the season on the 
9th of March, 1753. At each performance, Han- 
del played as usual a concerto on the organ, which 
was, for the great mass of the public, one of the 
great attractions offered on these occasions. Sam- 
son, one of his favourite oratorios, was in the pro- 
gramme of the season. In spite of all his moral 
energy, the author could not listen untroubled to 
the pathetic air of the sightless Hercules of the 
Hebrews, in which he gave ‘utterance to his 
immense grief—‘ Total eclipse! No sun, no moon!’ 
Then it was that they saw the grand old man, 
who was seated at the organ, grow pale and trem- 
ble, and when they led him forward to the audience, 
which was applauding, many persons present were 
so forcibly affected that they were moved even to 
tears, ‘And we may still be sharers in that: emo- 
tion, as when we re¢all the circumstances of that 
scene, and remember that the verses were com- 
posed by Milton :— 
“Total Eclipse! No Sun, no Moon! 
All dark amidst the blaze of noon ! 
O glorious Light! No cheering ray 
To glad my eyes with welcome day ; 
Why thus deprived thy prime decree ? 
Sun, Moon, and Stars are dark to me.” 
“That year Smith presided at the organ; but 
Handel afterwards resumed it up to the close of 
his life.” 


It is strange enough that in the midst of 
his glory and successes Handel died in ob- 
scurity. His death was scarcely noticed by 
the public. Something of this, we appre- 
hend, must be referred to his temper or his 
manners. He seems to have had numerous 
enemies, and they can scarcely have all 
arisen from jealousy. The character, how- 
ever, drawn of him by his panegyrist in this 
volume does not support this supposition ; 
for M. Scheelcher represents him as a man of 
wit and benevolence.’ In his person he was 
large‘and rather ungraceful, but his face was 
full of the beauty and the fire of genius. A 
few memorabilia from the closing chapter 
will exhibit him in his most characteristic 
moods :— 

“Once at a concert, Dubourg, the excellent 
violin-player, having a Coda ad libitum to play, 
wandered about in different keys so long that he 
seemed quite bewildered, and to have forgotten his 
original key. Eventually he recollected himself, 
came to the shake, and concluded; whereupon 
Handel, with his usual coolness, cried out loud 
enough to be heard by the audience, ‘You are 
well'come at home, Mr. Dubourg.” * *° * 

‘* When he heard the serpent for the first time, 
he was very much shocked by the harshness of the 
sound, and cried out, ‘ Vat de tevil be dat?” He 
was told that it was a new instrument, called ser- 
pent. ‘Qh,’ he replied, ‘de serbent, aye ; but it 
not be de serbent vat setuced Eve.’ I admit this 
anecdote, because it is a good one, but, at the risk 
of passing for a sceptic, I cannot accept it abso- 
lutely. The serpent was a hundred years old when 
Handel came into the world, and it is difficult to 
believe that they met for the first time in London. 

* * * * * 


‘*In spite of his disposition for merriment, he 
was very proud and very reserved towards every- 
body, the little as well as the great. This side of 
his character is illustrated in a remarkable manner 
in his MSS., where he generally indicated the 
names of the artists in the margin of the part 
which was confided to them. Upon no occasion 
did he ever fail to put ‘ Mr.’ or ‘ Sig".’ before these 
names. During the ten years that Senesino and 
Beard sung for him, and in the tenth year just as 
in the first, he always wrote their names “Sig". 
Senesino,’ and ‘ Mr. Beard.’ ee * 

** He was very absent, and in the habit of talk- 
ing to himself in such a loud tone of voice, that it 
was not very difficult to learn the subject of his 
soliloquies. ' Once there was brought to him a 


young man whose taste for music and good, 
positions had been praised greatly. But the lad 
tan away, and on the next day the forsaken’ 
sector was heard communing with himself, ag he 
sook his walk in Hyde Park, ‘Der teeffel! de fater 
was desheeved ; de mutter vas desheeved; but] 
was not desheeved ; he is ein t—d schountrel and 
coot for nutting.’ ¥ * * 

“‘ Handel was generous, and was always giving: 
sure proof of an elevated mind. When ie had 
been at Hamburg a very short time, his mother, 
in spite of her poverty, sent him a sum Of money, 
in the belief that he had not enough for his needs ; 
but he, who had got employment in the theatte to 
play upon the violin, and ‘was also giving private 
lessons, sent the money back again to that goo 
mother, adding to it a present from himself. He 
was then only nineteen years old.” 


Mrs. Bray’s ‘Sketch’ is merely a slender 
compilation, not well executed, of the well. 
known incidents of Handel’s life, inter. 
spersed with some musical criticisms and 
personal recollections of the writer, which 
might have been advantageously omitted. 
The writing is exceedingy slipshod. For 
example, here is an instance of the reasoning 
powers of the author :-— 

“¢ Genius and taste are also so nearly allied, that 
the observations which apply to the one will, in 
some measure, be found equally applicable to the 
other; for if we examine into the principles of true 
taste, we shall unquestionably find they have their 
origin in deep feelings.” 

Whatever allowance may be made for 
ladies’ logic, none can ‘be granted for errors 
in matters of fact, of which there are more 
than we care to quote. Mrs. ‘Bray ‘tells us 
that Handel was born on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1684, at Halle, in Upper Saxony ; he 
was born on the 23rd of February, 1685, at 
Halle, in Lower Saxony. She refers to the 
year 1703, the death of Handel’s father, 
which took place in 1697, and she misquotes 
one of the most familiar airs of The Beggar's 
Opera, with the music before her. 








Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geogr. 
Edited é W. Smith, LL.D. In Two Vols. 
Walton and Maberly, and John Murray. 

We heard a bluff church dignitary, who was 

lately looking over the new and improved 

dormitories, &c., in one of our public schools, 
remark to some of his compeers, who, like 
him, had been educated there under the old 
rough and tough régime, “‘ Why, we oughtall 
to have been born a little later ; and then our 
mothers might have sent us here to be 
petted.” A similar feeling, half envious, half 
contemptuous, comes over us, when we look 
on these new aids to classical learning, and 
remember the difficulties through which we, 
in our youth, used to toil and moil, Borers 
poyepas, after the knowledge which Dr. 

Smith now makes so readily accessible. 

If a student then wanted any help about 

classical antiquities, the jumbles of Potter 

and Adams were placed before him, in which 
laws and customs of all periods, and scraps 
of narrative of every hind fabulous or histo- 
rical, were huddled together, so as to make 
confusion worse confounded. For geography, 
one had the dim Latin ‘of Cellarius; and for 
mythology and biography, there was the ortho- 
dox old volume of Lempriére—a volume some- 
what indecorously attractive to youth by rea- 
son of the copiousness and freedom with whi 

the exploits of “ Alma Venus genetria, | and 
all things relating to her, were chronicled, 
but utterly devoid of way, histoci trust- 





worthiness or precision. fact, a student 
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then had no chance of understanding the laws 
and institutions of Athens, unless he had well 
read all Hristhphanee and yereral abe private 
tions. It was only by a familiarity wit 
pena that he could hope. to have any clear 
enduring ideas about the Roman common: 
wealth; and his historical and geographical 
learning was similarly acquired in i and 
repeate pilgrimages to the fountain heads. 
Doubtless, those who did thus teach them- 
selves, profited greatly by the operation ; 
just as those who went through the ‘old Spar- 
tan discipline’ on the foundations of our pub- 
lie schools, with their morale and their 
physique uninjured, are all the hetter for the 
process. But with the immense majority of 
students, the effect of the wretched compila- 
tions as to classical antiquities, &c., then in 
use, was to combine the maximum of bewil- 
dering toil with the minimum of help and in- 
struction. Now, Dr. Smith really supplies 
the young explorer of Greek and ps with 
asix volume library, in which he may find 
ample and lucid information as to every law, 
every custom, every rite, every deity, every 
noticeable man, and every noticeable locality 
in old Hellas and old Ausonia, and in all the 
countries and races whose histories mingle 
with theirs. The Doctor’s single volume on 
Greek and Roman antiquities Forms the first 
(and the best) part of this multum in parvo 
series; then come the three volumes on clas- 
sical biography and mythology ; and, finally, 
the com: Jehon of the second volume of this 
Geographical Dictionary fills up the whole 
groundwork. A good comparative atlas, 
showing the state of each country at each im- 
portant epoch of ancient history, would be an 
useful accompaniment, es Sey to the Geo- 
graphical Dictionary ; and to the preparation 
of such an atlas we invite the attention of 
Dr. Smith, and of the powerful staff of con- 
tributors who have given us the volumes 
which we now welcome. 

It would, however, be unjust to speak of 
Dr. Smith’s Dictionaries as useful to young 
students only. Mature scholars, and men 
atts are net gotenrely classical, 
ir em to be hi valuable. § 
articles as those of atl Long on ae 
Taw, and those of Charles Rann Kennedy 
on Athenian Law, in the ‘ Dictionary of An- 
tiquities,’ are of the greatest service to the 
jurist, as well as to the scholar and the 
historian; and Dr. Smith’s merit in having 
acted as chaperon to these writers is, though 
not showy, by no means unsubstantial. 

With regard to the ‘ Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography’ (the concluding 
part of which now lies before us), we com- 
mented a few weeks ago on a little book by 
re containing Sbeareptoys on 

t - In so doing, we had ‘occa- 
sion to state our opinions of the Dictionary 
itself, especially as to Greek subjects. We 
see no reason now for varying the fayour- 
able opinion then expressed, as to its general 
ut by no means uniform merit. We may 
safely particularize, as first-class articles 
those on the Britannice Insule, Etruria, 
Italia, “Palestina, Scythia, Thracia, and 
Venetia. There are, on the other ‘hand, 
some which, though not inaccurate so far as 
"€Y gO, are very meagre and insufficient. 
Mee pee ie the articles on India, 
Ag Falus, Persis, an ontus. ese 
are all in the second volume; which seems to 
haye been obliged to include more than its 
bl ria The first yolume only goes down 
etter H; and the articles in it appear to 





have enjoyed a prodigality of space, which 
some of their successors in the second volume 
have been pinched to make up for. 








The Practical Angler; or, the Art of Trout 
Fishing, ware partionlorly applied to Clear 
Water. By W.C. Stewart. Edinburgh : 
A. and C. Black. 

We were on the point of starting on an 

angling’excursion when this book was placed 

in our hands with a charge to review it— 
impartially of course. So we put Mr. 

Stewart’s production in our pocket, deter- 

mined to do it justice, and we now sit down 

in our fishing quarters to tell our angling 
readers what we think of his performance. 

That Mr. Stewart is a practical angler we do 

not doubt, for he is evidently skilled in the 

art of trout-fishing ; learned, too, in lures of 
all kinds, and the manner of using them; but 
his angling proficiency is not allied to pleas- 
ing writing. Indeed, while admitting that 
most works upon angling are rather amusing 
than instructive, he candidly states, with refe- 
rence to his book, that if the reader finds 

‘nothing instructive in it, he will certainly 

find nothing amusing.” 


Assuming that little is known on the art of 
trout-fishing, which we take the liberty of 
questioning, Mr. Stewart gives detailed in- 
structions respecting a trout-fisher’s outfit, 
and thus introduces the “ gentle art :”— 

‘* Everything combines to render fly-fishing 
the most attractive of ‘all the branches of the 
angler’s art. The attempt to capture trout which 
are seen to rise at natural flies is in itself an ex- 
citement which no other method possesses. Then 
the smallness of hook and the fineness of the tackle 
necessary for success increase the danger of escape, 
and consequently the excitement and pleasure of 
the capture ; and for our own part we would rather 
hook, play, and capture a trout of a pound weight 
with fly than one of a pound and a-half with min- 
now or worm, where the hooks being larger there is 
less chance of their a their hold, and the gut 
being stronger there is less risk ofits breaking. 
Fly-fishing is also the cleanest and most elegant 
and gentlemanly of all the methods of capturing 
trout. The angler who practises it is saved the 
trouble of working with worms, of catching, keep- 
ing alive, and salting minnows, or searching the 
river's banks for the natural insect. Armed with 
alight single-handed rod and a few flies he may 
wander from county to county and kill trout where- 
ever they are to be found. 

“ One advantage fly-fishing possesses above any 
other mode is, that it is equally applicable for all 
waters, be they silent lakes, slow-running rivers, 
or roaring streams, rendering it the most valuable 
of all lures to'the angler. In the first chapter of this 
volume it was mentioned that at least twelve 
pounds’ weight of trout might be captured almost 
any day during the angling season, and for three 
months it is by fly alone that this must be accom- 
plished. There are few anglers aware of the service 
the artificial fly is capable of rendering if properly 
used. James Baillie, whom we have already in- 
troduced to the reader, but whose hazel rod and 
string tied to the top of it are familiar to all those 
in the habit of frequenting Leader or Gala, main- 
tains himself and family from March to November 
by fly-fishing exclusively. We believe this singular 
individual kills on an average from twelve to 
fourteen pounds daily, and, being in delicate health, 
he only fishes for four or five hours a-day. [four 
amateur friends had to make their living by fly- 
fishing, there are few of them we would care for 
dining with often.” 

The great gun of Mr. Stewart’s book is his 
theory that the fly-fisher should cast—par- 
ticularly in clear water—up, instead of down 





stream. He maintains that want of success 


which anglers are always more ready to 
ascribe to any other cause n want of 
skill, is due to the prevalent mode of fishing 
down a river, whereas the advantages in fish- 
ing pp are very great. These are thus set 
eth " 


‘* The first and greatest advantage is, that the 
angler is unseen’ by the trout. Trout, as is well 
known, keep their heads up stream; they cannot 
remain stationary in any other position. This being 
the case, they see objects above and on both ‘sides 
of them, but cannot discern anything’ behind them, 
so that the angler fishing down will be seen by 
them twenty yards off; whereas the angler fishing 
up will be unseen, although he be but'a few yards 
in their rear. The advantages of this it is impossi- 
ble to over-estimate. No creatures are more easily 
scared than trout; if they see any object moving 
on the river’s bank, they run into deep water, or 
beneath banks and stones, from which they will 
not stir for some time. A bird flying across the 
water, or the shadow of a rod will sometimes alarm 
them, and nothing connected with angling is more 
certain than this, that if the trout see the angler, 
they will not take his lure’ He may ply his min- 
now in the most captivating manner, may throw 
his worm with consummate skill, or make his flies 
light softly as a gossamer, all will be unavailing if 
he is seen by the trout. 

‘*The next advantage of fishing up we shall 
notice, is the much greater probability of hooking 
a trout when it rises. In angling down stream, i 
a trout rises and the angler strikes, he runs a great 
risk of pulling the flies straight out of its mouth ; 
whereas in fishing up, its back is to him, and he 
has every chance of bringing the hook into contact 
with its jaws. This, although it may not seem of 
great importance to the uninitiated, tells consider- 
ably when the contents of the basket come to be 
examined at the close of the day’s sport; indeed 
no angler would believe the difference unless he 
himself proved it. 

“ Another advantage of fishing up is, that it 
does not disturb’ the water so much. ' Let ug sup- 
pose the angler is fishing down a fine pool, he of 
course commences at the top ; the place where the 
best trout, and those most inclined to feed, in- 
variably lie. After a few’ casts hé hooks one, 
which immediately ruts down, and by its vagaries, 
leaping in the air, and plunging in all directions, 
alarms all its neighbours, and it is ten to one if he 
gets another rise in that pool. Fishing up saves 
all this; the angler commences at the foot, and 
when he hooks a trout, pulls it down, and the 
remaining portions of the pool are undisturbed. 
This is a matter of some faparians® and we have 
frequently, in small streams, taken a dozen trout 
out of a pool from which, had we been fishing 
down, we ‘could not possibly haye got more than 
two or three. paiva ; 

« The last advantage of fishing up is, that by it 
the angler can much better adapt the motions of 
his flies to those of the natural insect. And here 
it may be mentioned ag a rule, that the nearer the 
motions of the artificial flies resemble those of the 
natural ones under similar circumstances the greater 
will be the prospects of success. Whatever trout 
take the artificial fly for, it is obvious they are much 
more likely to be deceived by a Cet than by an 
unnatural motion.” ~~ ; 

As a general rule we think My. Stewart 
is right, but he appeatt te us to under-estimate 
the difficulties of fishing up 9 stream, parti- 
culagly when currents are strong and the 
wind adverse. In the teeth of these un- 
oneble fgptagee v9 think it would pase 

r. Stewart himself to practise what he 
endeavours to enforce. The skilful angler 
will rather act according to the circumstances 
of his particular case. Mr. Stewart adyo- 
cates, and we think yery properly, the use of 
fine tackle and thin flies, those generally 
sold being much too bushy and gross. 1 
common with other practical anglers, our 





author hag observed the great change whieh 
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has taken place during late years in English 
and Scotch rivers, from the prevalence of 
draining operations, which have the effect of 
carrying off heavy rain-falls in the course of 
a few hours, thus flooding rivers momentarily, 
and leaving them thin and clear. Under 
these circumstances fly-fishing is extremely 
difficult, so much so that only a proficient in 
the gentle art can hope to return home with 
a full creel. 

Aut muscus aut nullus has always been our 
angling motto, for we hold the worm-fisher 
deserving all the obloquy cast upon him. 
Not so, however, Mr. Stewart, who devotes a 
large portion of his book to the art of worm- 
fishing, of which he has evidently a high 
opinion, as he says,—‘* If any angler is limited 
to one week’s fishing in the year, he should 
choose bright weather and clear water, in 
the beginning of July; if skilled in the use 
of the worm, he may depend upon killing 
more trout then than any other week in the 
year.” Possibly ; but who that is a trout- 
fisher will hesitate admitting that one fish 
captured with a fly is worth a dozen caught 
with worms or other ignoble bait? How- 
ever, we are bound to add that Mr. Stewart’s 
records of his worm-fishing exploits are very 
attractive as regards fish killed. Besides 
worm-fishing, Mr. Stewart expatiates on 
minnow and par-tail fishing, and gives a good 
chapter on lake fishing, flies, trolling, &c. 
Thus, his book, which may be easily put in 
the pocket, is a useful instructor to the Wal- 
tonian who is determined to capture fish 
without regard to the means employed. 








Pericles, Prince of Tyre: A Novel. By:George 
Wilkins, printed in 1688, and founded upon 
Shakspeare’s Play. Edited by Professor 
Tycho Mommsen. With a Preface by the 
Editor, and an Introduction by J. Payne 
Collier, Esq. Oldenburg: Gerhard Stal- 
ling. London: J. Russell Smith. 

A sPECIAL interest attaches to the novel of 

Pericles in relation to Shakspeare’s play of 

the same name. The only copy of it known 

to exist in England is in the possession of 

Mr. Halliwell, but this copy, otherwise per- 

fect, wants the dedication, which discloses the 

name of the author, George Wilkins, who 
flourished in the reign of James I.,and is chiefly 
distinguished as the writer of a comedy, called 

The Miseries of Enforced Marriage, reprinted 

in Dodsley’s collection. The novel, called 

‘The Painfull Adventures of Pericles, Prince 

of Tyre, is stated by Mr. Collier, we know 

not upon what authority, to have been ori- 
ginally published in 1607, (although in the 
very next page he tells us that the play of 

Pericles, upon which it was founded, was 

“ first acted in 1607 or 1608,”) and to have 

gone through four editions between that 

year and 1637. The copy in Mr. Halliwell’s 
possession is dated 1608, and there is no in-. 
timation on the title page that the work had 
been previously published. This copy was 
formerly in the Nassau collection, afterwards 
passed into Heber’s library,and was finally pur- 
chased by Mr. Halliwell. With the exception 
ofa fragment, without beginning or end, which 

Mr. Collier speaks ofas being in his own hands, 

the impression belonging to Mr. Halliwell was 

considered unique, no other copy of the 
narrative having been heard of by any collector 

in England. The discovery, therefore, of a 

copy in Switzerland, with the dedication sub- 

seribed by the name of the author, is an 

incident of peculiar interest, not merely as a 








matter curious in itself, but because it enables 
us to determine, in some degree, the amount 
of reliance to be placed upon the novel, as a 
transcript of the story, and, in part, of the 
dialogue of the play. Wilkins, being himself 
a dramatist, understood the value of all those 
parts upon which the principal incidents 
turned, and we may presume that he was 
careful to retain in his prose relation the most 
effective and poetical passages of his original. 
We need not point out the importance of 
such a tract, thus authenticated, reflecting the 
substance, and frequently the very language 
of Pericles, a play which has come to us in 
such an imperfect condition as to pluuge the 
commentators into inextricable confusion. 
Wilkins often supplies portions of the play 
as it was originally acted, which are not to be 
found in any of the editions, and his narrative 
sometimes contains descriptive particulars 
which assist us to a clearer conception than 
we could otherwise form of the manner in 
which the play was presented upon the stage. 

We are not aware of any other instance, at 
least of that period, in which a popular play 
was thus reduced to a prose narrative, 
resembling one of the “love-pamphlets” of 
Greene. It was common enough for the 
booksellers to take down the dialogue of a 
new play, as well as they could, from the lips 
of the actors, and publish their loose notes as 
a true edition of the piece ; a custom to which 
much of the corruption we find in old texts 
may be directly traced. It was not unusual, 
also, to found a ballad upon a new play, and 
by this means to extend to the open thorough- 
fares the entertainment which had delighted 
crowded audiences in the theatres. But 
Wilkins’s novel is, we believe, a solitary 
example of the transformation of a drama 
into a prose story. The copy discovered in 
Switzerland is stated to have originally be- 
longed to Johann Rudolph Hess, who was 
born in 1588 and died in 1655, and who is 
supposed to have gone to England to com- 
plete his education, as was then common 
with the sons of the gentry, and to have 
brought back with him some of the plays 
which he saw acted in London. 

This novel, bound in a volume with eight 
other English tracts, chiefly plays, afterwards 
belonged to the Swiss poet, Martin Usteri,who 
died in 1827, and the whole were purchased 
at his auction for the Stadtbibliothek, by Dr. 
Horner, for the sum of six shillings. The 
reprint now before us is issued from the 
Oldenburg press, and is very carefully edited 
by Professor Mommsen, whose introduction 
to it displays an intimate acquaintance with 
our Shakspearian literature. 





Dark and Fair. By Sir Charles Rockingham. 
3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
THE present age is no Garrick, to stand 
between Tragedy and Comedy. With much 
vehemence of passion, and a keen sense of the 
humorous, it seems unwilling or incapable 
to cast either in a dramatic mould. The 
place formerly held by the drama is now in 
possession of the novel, the masters of which 
style of composition stand in much the same 
relation to our public as the stage contem- 
poraries of Shakspeare to theirs. It was the 
same in the days of the ancients, when the 
decay of the drama made room for the 
Milesian tale; nor is it unworthy of remark 
that the disappearance of the chivalric 
romances of the middle ages synchronises 
with the revival, and their renaissance as 
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pictures of manners with the decadence of the 
modern stage. If this be really an indication 
of a natural law, by virtue of which these 
kinds of composition, like ebb and flow, or 
day and night, can never prevail at the same 
period of time, the fact would still seem to 
argue that there must be a certain sympathy 
or affinity between them. Accordingly, we 
find that, while the plots of many of the best 
dramas have been borrowed from roman 
novels themselves have usually a sort of 
dramatic cast, and are, in fact, little else than 
plays drawn out into length, and furnished, 
by means of the descriptions and reflections 
introduced by the author in his own person, 
with something resembling the chorus by 
whieh the ancients traced a determinate 
channel for the feelings of the spectator, 
Sometimes the structure of the novel is so 
dramatic that little but the omission of this 
extraneous element would be requisite to 
remove it from the closet to the stage. 

Such is the case with ‘Dark and Fair’ 
which might easily be converted into an 
excellent comedy. Sir Charles Rockingham, 
a bachelor, disappointed, secluded, but not 
morose, lives in a remote part ot the country 
with a lugubrious butler, an hysterical house- 
keeper, and a cook who governs his household 
with absolute sway, and grows “ worser and 
worser” as life wears away. An invitation to 
a cousin and early flame to visit his retreat 
is somewhat unexpectedly accepted by that 
lady, whose object is to get her daughter 
Lavinia safely out of the way of her cousin 
Lord Walter, loved not so wisely as well. 
The young lady, however, falls into such 
sombre fits of melancholy that Sir Charles is 
glad;to ¢onnive at a clandestine invitation to 
her particular friend, Lady Camilla Dareall, 
who, to his horror and astonishment, makes 


-her appearance, driving a four-horse drag, 


containing the identical Walter. This is the 
more provoking, as he has contrived to fall in 
love with Vinnie himself, and all his attempts 
to get his new guests out of his house prove 
utterly in vain. This state of things gives 
occasion to many very humorous scenes, in 
which the different characters play their 
respective parts with abundance of spirit. 
Sir Charles and Lady Emily are indeed mere 
machinery, without which the story could 
not have been put in motion, but which 
is not remarkably attractive in itself. Vinnie, 
the quiet Penserosa, is much less insipid than 
the generality of such characters when intro- 
duced into novels ; but her friend and lover 
are the real life and soul of the book. 

By the middle of the second volume, how- 
ever, Lord Walter has given such distressing 
evidence of the impartial spirit in which he 
is disposed to appreciate the fair sex, that 
Camilla feels as anxious for his departure as 
the baronet himself. She experiences, how- 
ever, at least an equal difficulty in dealing 
with him. 

It will doubtless gratify our readers to 
learn that every body is, as the Americans 
have it, happified at last ; as well as that at 
least two out of the three volumes are really 
occupied with the story, to the exclusion of 
digression, of which, however, we have still 
too much. The book certainly deserves to be 
accounted a highly satisfactory one ; not, per- 
haps, of a very exalted class, but fully 
answering the main end of ministering to the 
reader’s enjoyment. No one seeking amuse 
ment need be at’a loss to find it, so long as 
he is unacquainted with ‘ Dark and Fair. 
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Christ in the Wilderness : or, Practical Views of Our Lord’s 

Temptations. By Luke H. Wiseman. J. Mason. 

Wise to Win Souls, A Memoir of the Rev. Zephaniah Job. 

By Sarah 8, Farmer. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Trirtes, Historical and Poetical, consist of mis- 
cellaneous extracts from a common-place book. 
The compiler’s reading has extended to works not 
commonly met with, and he has therefore gleaned 
not a few anecdotes that will be new to most 
readers, especially in regard to French and other 
foreign history. We do not know whether Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle will endorse the following reply 
said to have been given to Frederic the Great of 
Prussia, by the third Duke of Portland, then Lord 
Titchfield. Their conversation turned on the un- 
popularity of George III. ‘‘ If I were to sit on 
your throne for three days,” said Frederic, ‘I 
would make you know what it was to have a king.” 
“Tdo not think, sire,” rejoined the young noble- 
man, ‘‘that you would be able to keep your seat 
for three hours.” An anecdote of William ITI. is 
said by the author to have been received orally from 
a descendant of Sir Edward Seymour, to which it 
refers:—‘‘ The Protector Seymour, created Duke 
of Somerset, obtained his title with a preferential 
succession to the issue of his second marriage. A 
Baronetcy was subsequently conferred upon the 
elder branch. Sir Edward, once Speaker of the 
House of Commons, on the invasion of 1688 
strongly took up the intruder’s cause in the west. 

here perhaps never was a more ungracious in- 
dividual than this said William of Orange, and he 
offended many of his partisans by his disagreeable 
manners, At the earnest entreaty of some, how- 
ever, lie, at Exeter, I believe, received a visit from 
the Baronet, and, by way of condescension, said, 
‘You are, I believe, of the Duke of Somerset’s 
family Nothing could be more gauche than this 
sort of family compliment to a proverbially proud 
man. ‘ No, sir,’ was the answer, ‘ the Duke is a 
member of mine.’” Among the poetical extracts 
are some curious specimens of social and political 
epigrams, 

Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh, has prepared a manual of 
ancient geography, for the use of advanced stu- 
dents of the classics, The want of such a work 
has been often experienced by teachers, who com- 
Plained of the existing text-books being either too 
Meagre, or leaving the geographical secondary to 
the historical and poetical matter that formed 
the bulk of the treatises. Of this class have been 
most of the manuals in use in this country. In 

Tmany there have been several elaborate and 
learned treatises, giving faithful account of all 
that the ancients knew of the earth’s surface, but 
these works are too voluminous and detailed for 
ordinary purposes of education. The substance of 
them is now accessible to English students in the 








standard book of reference, the ‘ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography,’ edited by Dr. 
William Smith. Dr. Schmitz’s compilation is of 
humbler pretension, being designed as a com- 
panion to his ‘Manual of Ancient History,’ and 
“intended to furnish the student with that amount 
of geographical and ethnological information which 
he requires in reading the Greek and Latin authors, 
and in studying the history of the nations of an- 
tiquity.” This object is kept in view, perhaps too 
steadily, as we miss the classical quotations and 
references, which help to impress on the memory 
the geographical details, while giving a spirit and 
life to knowledge which otherwise is of a dry and 
skeleton-like nature. However, according to the 
plan laid down by the learned author, the work is 
a most comprehensive and complete summary of 
the leading facts of ancient geography. The maps 
recommended by Dr. Schmitz are those of Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Long, certainly the best atlas of 
ancient geography that we possess in this country. 
Dr. Schmitz’s book has a foreign aspect, and we 
observe it has been printed at Leipsic, for good 
reasons doubtless, not, we hope, from mistrust of 
the competency of English compositors, and the 
consequent multiplication of labour in revision. 
The book is certainly unusually free from blemishes, 
considering the large proportion of proper names 
and technical terms in the course of its four hun- 
dred and fifty pages. A map of the supposed route 
of the Ten Thousand in their memorable retreat 
is appended, for which Dr. Schmitz expresses his 
obligations to General Monteith, author of the 
narrative of ‘The Capture of Kars in the Russian 
War in1828,’ and who was formerly well acquainted 
with all these regions. 

In the lamented death of Dr. Robert Ball, the 
editors of the ‘ Natural History Review’ have had 
to deplore a sad loss, his valued services having 
been extended to this, as to many other agencies 
for advancing the study and knowledge of zoology 
and the kindred sciences, The other editors, Mr. 
Haliday, Professor Harvey, and Professor Haugh- 
ton, make a brief and touching reference to their late 
colleague in a prefatory note affixed to the second 
number of the new series of this quarterly, maga- 
zine. The principal works reviewed in the present 
number are Alphonse de Candolle’s ‘ Géographie 
Botanique,’ Milne-Edwards’ ‘ Manual of Zoology,’ 
translated by Dr. Robert Knox, and E, von Sie- 
bold’s ‘ Parthenogenesis,’ translated by Mr. Dallas. 
Of original papers and communications there 
are twenty, including the Report of the Council of 
the Dublin Natural History Society, and the 
Address of the President, Lord Talbot de Malahide. 
All branches of natural history are represented 
and elucidated in the papers, some of which 
contain new and interesting facts. The pro- 
ceedings of the Geological Society of Dublin 
present statements that may be turned to 
useful account for economical purposes, Mr. 
Kelly’s paper on the Carboniferous Formation 
of Ireland deserves the study of engineers 
and of landed proprietors. The notices of the 
contents of contemporary foreign journals of 
natural history form a valuable feature of this 
review. 

In the third volume, Part II. of the Transactions 
of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club, is printed 
an elaborate descriptive catalogue of the Zoophytes 
of Northumberland and Durham, by Joshua Alder, 
Esq. The late Dr. George Johnstone, of Berwick- 
on-Tweed, has made this district classical in con- 
nexion with the study of marine zoology, but it is 
now nearly twenty-five years since he first published 
his catalogue in the Transactions of the Newcastle 
Natural History Society. Great advances have 
since been made in the study of this department of 
science, and the diligence of coliectors has added 
a vast number of species to those formerly observed. 
Prefixed to his catalogue, Mr. Alder gives a brief 
narrative of what had been previously done in the 
same field, with other introductory observationss 
It is a most valuablemonograph. This Part of the 
Transactions also contains several interesting paper. 
on botanical and zoological subjects ; together with 
the President’s Annual Address, and notices of the 


pleasant excursions of this border band of field 
naturalists, whose proceedings have now been kept 
up for a long period with spirit and advantage. 
Mr. Bold’s Entomological notes for 1855, with a 
record of coleopterous insects new to the Fauna; 
Mr. Hogg’s paper on the Modes of Fecundating 
the Ova of the Salmonide ; Mr. Oliver’s Observa- 
tions on the Growth in Diameter of Dicotyledonous 
or Exogenous Stems, are acceptable contributions 
in the several branches of natural history to which 
the Club directs its attention at its sedentary 
meetings. The excursions form, however, the chief 
charm of the Society, and we are surprised that 
similar clubs are not more frequent among natu- 
ralists, 

Of the subjects of the second series of essays by 
Theophilus Parsons, of Cambridge, in America, we 
content ourselves with giving the tities, that those 
may read them who are interested in the questions, 
The Seeming and the Actual, The Senses, The 
Ministry of Sorrow, The Sabbath, The Foundation 
of Duty, Death and Life ;—these are the themes 
of the essays, which are weighty in substance, 
though many would find it tedious to follow the 
paths of elaborate argument and discursive 
speculation to reach beliefs to which there is the 
plain and direct road of revelation. Mr. Parsons 
belongs to the modern rationalistic school of 
theology, which in America retains a far greater 
respect for the sacred scriptures than the German 
neologists do. There are some strange vagaries, 
however, even in Mr. Parsons’s thoughtful essays, 
when reason is permitted to occupy the seat of 
faith. 

From the ‘Transactions of the Essex Archzolo- 
gical Society’ is published, in separate form, a 
History and Description of the Walls of Colchester, 
by P. M. Duncan, F.G.S., a physician of the 
ancient town, whose zeal and knowledge in anti- 
quarian pursuits are well known in that district. 
Colchester, the Colonia Camulodunum of the Ro- 
mans, and the Cunobéelin or Cymbelin of ancient 
British times, is a spot of peculiar interest for 
archzologists, whose researches have now collected 
considerable materials for elucidating its history. 
The principal results of these researches, both as 
regards topography and monumental remains, and 
the coins and other relics discovered at various 
periods, are presented in the elaborate and accu- 
rate memoir of Mr. Duncan, which is illustrated 
by several engravings. The detailed description 
chiefly relates to the walls and fortifications of the 
town. In the wall the Roman work remains, to 
a great extent, to this day ; but most of the sub- 
sequent reparations of Saxon and Norman appear 
to have crumbled away ; and late excavations, Mr. 
Duncan states, made to discover the inner facing 
of the Wall, exposed it looking as neat and as 
strong as if it had been built during this century. 
An appeal to the local authorities for protection 
to the antiquities will, we trust, receive due 
attention. 





New Editions. 

The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great 
Seal of England, By John Lord Campbell, LL.D., &. 
Fourth Edition. Vol. V. Murray. 

Speeches on Social and Political Subjects, with Historical 
Introductions, By Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S. Vol. 
II. Griffin and Co. 

The Biographical History of Philosophy, from its Origin in 
Greece es to the Present Day. By G. H. Lewes. Li- 
brary Edition. John W. Parker and Son. 

The Poetical Works of John Edmund Reade, New Edition. 
4vols. Longman and Co, 

A Summary Account of Prizes for Common Things, offered 
and awarded by Miss Burdett Coutts at the Whiteland’s 
Training Institution, Second Edition. Hatchard. 


Tue fifth volume of Lord Campbell’s Lives of 
the Chancellors describes the future of that memor- 
able Great Seal, which was consigned by King 
James II. to the depths of the River Thames one 
dark December right in 1688. It was afterwards 
fished up from the river, and delivered to the custody 
of three Commissioners, two of whom, Keek and 
Rawlinson, are unknown to history: the third was 
Mr. Serjeant Maynard. To this celebrated man, 
inuch attention is devoted by the noble author; for 
historically Serjeant Maynard saw the whole of the 
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English revolution through, as the Abbé Sityes did 
that of France, from the first parliament of Charles 
I,, ‘to the accession of William III ; and legally he 
was the oracle of Westminster Hall. ‘With all his 
experience and his law, however, his political saga- 
city seems to have been small. He dreaded the 
increase of London as being the “‘ruin of the gentry 
and ruin of religion, leaving so many good people 
without churches to go to. In St. Giles’s parish 
scarce the fifth can come to church, and we shall 
have no religion at last.” The Serjeant’s famous 
bon-mots, however, are too well known to need repe- 
tition. Lord Somers is one of his illustrious suc- 
cessors, whose life occupies a large portion of the 
volume. ‘His course,” says Lord Campbell, 
**may be considered more uniformly virtuous, and 
more truly noble than that of any man who ever 
held the Great Seal of England.” The volume 
contains also the life of Lord Cowper, and concludes 
with the death of Lord Chancellor Harcourt, in 
1727, immediately after the accession of King 
George IT. 
The second volume of Lord Brougham’s Speeches 
on Social and Political Subjects, (forming Volume 
the Tenth of the new collected edition of his 
works), contains some of the memorable orations 
which first raised the name of Henry Brougham to 
the highest rank among modern orators. His speech 
on the Slave Trade, in the House of Commons, 
June 14th, 1810, and his speech on the case of the 
missionary, Smith, June 1, 1824, were grand dis- 
plays, and exerted a powerful influence on public 
opinion on this question. Of almost equal power 
was the speech in 1830 in bringing the subject of 
slavery again before the House of Commons, with 
a view to its speedy abolition, and the speech on 
the Emancipation of the Negro Apprentices in 
1838. The other topics discussed in the orations 
in this volume are Commerce and Manufactures, 
with reference to the orders in Council, 1812; the 
Liverpool election speech in the same year; speech 
on laying the foundation stone of the Liverpool 
Mechanics’ Institute in 1835; on the Eastern 
Slave Trade, as Lord Brougham calls the Coolie 
Emigration System, delivered in the House of 
Lords in 1838 ; the Present State of the Law, 1828 ; 
Local Courts, 1830, being the concluding part only 
of the celebrated speech on Law Reform in 1830 ; 
on Parliamentary Reform in 18381; and on the 
Poor Laws in 1834. Historical introductions are 
prefixed to most of these speeches, in some of which 
occur personal reminiscences and expressions of 
opinion that will be valuable to the historians of the 
times in which Lord Brougham played so conspi- 
cuous a part. These volumes form a remarkable 
monument of his eloquence and his statesmanship. 
Mr. John Edmund Reade has published a new 
edition of his collected poetical works in four 
volumes. The expense at which this edition must 
have been got up in its present elegant form, in- 
dicates that the author, at least, has strong faith 
in the merit, and fond hopes of the immortality of 
his poems. Our opinion on the subject we have 
already sufficiently expressed. With more study 
and art Mr. Reade might have occupied a place at 
least as high as Rogers among our modern poets. 
As it is, he has more power and ‘more fancy than 
Rogers, but a taste less cultivated, and a musical 
ear less refined, and elegance of diction goes 
furthest towards popularity in poetry not of the 
first order of genius and invention. 
The second edition, greatly enlarged, of a Sum- 
mary Account of Prizes for Common Things, 
offered and awarded by Miss Burdett Coutts, at 
the Whiteland’s Training Institution, ought to be 
widely circulated, as containing a vast amount of 
plain practical information on all matters of do- 
mestic management; with suggestions of the 
greatest value for those who are engaged either in 
the superintendence or actual teaching of schools 
of the class. The objects and the advantages of insti- 
tutions such as that which Miss Burdett Coutts has 
established and generously supports, are too obvious 
_to require remark here; but the following sentences, 
at the close of the introductory part of the present 
volume, may direct the attention of some readers 
to this field of active usefulness, and encourage 


others to persevere in their benevolent efforts. ‘‘It 

may not often happen that there is sufficient leisure 

at the disposal of individuals for an attempt on the 

scale of the present ; but a more contracted sphere 

of action must be quite as useful. The work to be 

done in carrying such a plan into execution is not 

laborious, neither does it demand great abilities or 

great sacrifices ; though if it did, the country can 

happily produce very many persons who are capa- 

ble of both, for the general welfare. Perseverance 

is the chief qualification required, without which 

no worthy object can be attained, and which springs 

up from the sincere and earnest pursuit of any ob- 

ject. With this, and with a general information 

on household subjects, and that general knowledge 

of the feelings and occupations of a neighbourhood 
which few Jadies can be supposed to be without, 

the useful end is easily accomplished.” Where 
there is the laudable desire to be useful in this way, 

the volume now published under the direction of 
Miss Burdett Coutts will give ample directions 
how to put it to practical account. It is satis- 
factory to know that the Privy Council Committee 
on Education have recently turned their attention 
in a systematic way to the subject of domestic 
economy, as a branch of teaching required in the 
pupils who are to become schoolmistresses. In 
the examination for Queen’s scholarships, and for 
ordinary certificates, questions are proposed, the 
answers to which must exhibit a familiar acquain- 
tance with many of the most useful subjects of 
domestic economy. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


Statistics of Insanity; being a Decennial Report of Bethlem 
Hospital, from 1846 to 1855. By W. Charles Hood, M.D. 
Printed for the Court of Governors. 

The Cattle Plaque and Diseased Meat, in their Relations to 
the Public Health. By J.SampsonGamgee. T. Richards. 

First Report of the Council of the International Association 
for obtaining a Uniform Decimal System of Measures, 
Weights, and Coins. Bell and Daldy. 

Pauper Education. A Letter addressed by Permission to 
Edward Carleton Tufnell, Esq., Her Majesty's Inspector 
of Schools. By the Rev. Samuel Valentine Edwards, 
BA. J. Paul. 


Lillywhite’s Guide to Cricketers, and Review of the Past Sea- 
son. Lillywhite and Wisden. 


Tue Council of the British Branch of the Inter- 
national Association for obtaining a uniform deci- 
mal system of weights, measures, and coins, have 
published their first report, exhibiting the proceed- 
ings of the Association since its institution, and 
explaining the present state of the question. There 
have been three general meetings or congresses— 
one held at London, at the rooms of the Society of 
Arts; a second at Paris, during the time of the 
exhibition; and a third at Brussels. Much was 
accomplished on these occasions in the way of 
eliciting information, and comparing the experience 
of those who had in different spheres attended to 
the subject. It is now proposed to have regular 
meetings in London for the reading and discussion 
of papers, and for receiving communications, by 
which it is hoped that public opinion will be pre- 
pared for more full appreciation of the objects of 
the Association. One of the earliest points to be 
discussed is the question, What is to be the unit of 
length? The Appendix to the Report of the Council 
contains various letters that have passed between 
the London branch and foreign associates or official 
personages, including a letter from Baron de Bruck, 
the Austrian minister of finance, announcing that 
in that country the government has introduced the 
half-kilogram, which throughout the German Zél- 
verein has already the value of one Zoll-pound, 
and which serves as a money measure divided into 
millitmes ; and also that it is intended to make 
the coin of the realm to consist of nine-tenths gold 
or silver, with one-tenth of copper, —steps towards 
the general acceptance of the decimal system. 
The address of the London Branch to the Brussels 
Freetrade Congress, held in September, 1856, also 
in the appendix, presents a concise and able sum- 
mary of the immediate objects which the Associa- 
tion seeks to attain. Appended to the Report is 


the financial statement, with lists of subscriptions 
and donations, a document which, like ‘other 





postscripts, is probably meant to be one of the chief 
portions of the pamphlet now circulated, 

Amidst all the difficulties and the controversies 
attending the question of National Education, the 
real substance of the matter lies in the procuring 
of a sufficient number of good teachers. — It is the 
schoolmaster that usually makes the school. Under 
the best system, little good will be done with in. 
competent and unworthy teachers, while 
teachers will bring about wonderful results even 
under the most imperfect system of school organiz. 
ation. It is to the training of teachers that we 
look for the greatest advances in the cause of 
popular education at present. Mr. Edwards, the 
Chaplain to the London Central District School, 
the largest training establishment in the country, 
offers some suggestions worthy of consideration on 
the subject of Pauper Education. The workhouse 
schools are generally left to the superintendence of 
teachers, who, whether justly or not, are regarded 
as Pariahs of their class. This is deeply to be re- 
gretted, and Mr. Edwards pleads for an alteration 
in the system with an earnestness suggested b 
the importance of the subject. He thinks that 
Government ought to encourage, by special pa- 
tronage, the hard-working teachers of the poor, 
and by rewards held out, seek to make the office 
an object of ambition to pupil-teachers at ‘the 
training-schools. His proposals are in the form of 
a letter to Mr. Edward Carleton Tufnell, one of the 
most active and liberal-minded of Her Majesty's 
School Inspectors, who gives the sanction of his 
name to the principle at least of Mr. Edwards's 
proposals. In the improvement and extension of 
the union schools, we see the most important field 
of State agency in national education. The classes 
of the population above the pauper grade may 
safely be left to voluntary zeal, with ‘only occa- 
sional public aid in certain cases. 

The tenth edition of Lillywhite’s Cricketers’ 
Guide contains a review of the last season; with 
notices of the principal matches, the latest laws of 
the game as authorized by the Marylebone Club; 
full directions for bowling, batting, fielding, and 
the other operations of the game ; remarks upon 
the gentlemen and professionals of most note at 
the present time ; and a miscellany of other infor- 
mation of interest to all lovers of this manly game. 
A copious list is given of Cricket Clubs in all parts 
of the country, and a memorandum of the chief 
matches to come off in 1857, The review of the 
past season, by Mr. F, Lillywhite, is written with 
spirit, discrimination, and fairness. In the de- 
scription of the distinguished players, amateurs 
and professionals, we admire the ingenuity with 
which praise is dispensed among so great a number, 
without the possibility of offence being taken by 
any reasonable man, A portrait of the veteran 
W. Lillywhite forms the frontispiece of this edition 
of the Guide, as he appeared in his last great 
match, Sussex with G. Parr against England, at 
Lords’ Ground, in July 1853. He died August 
21, 1854, at the age of sixty-two. To him, more 
than any other man, is owing the perfection of the 
game as now played. The revolution in the system 
of bowling, cémmenced about thirty years ago, led 
to great improvement in batting and the whole 
conduct of the game. There is nothing that main- 
tains the physical superiority of Englishmen over 
the people of every other country 80 certainly a8 
the manly exercises and sports of the school-ground, 
and’ cricket has in this view a truly national im- 
portance. The Duke of Wellington, in his old 
age, said one day while looking on at a cricket 
match at Eton, ‘This is what trains Englishmes 
to beat all other nations.” While the play-groun 
is kept up. there is little fear for England in the 
battle field. 
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Dickson's (Rev. D.) Discourses, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Edinburgh Dissected, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Fairy (The) Family, foolscap Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Fielding’s (H.) Amelia, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. P 

Finlay’s Greece under the Romans, 2nd edit., 8vo, cloth, 16s, 

Fitzball’s (E.) House to Let, and other Poems, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Forbes’s Are You being Converted ? 2nd edit., 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Gaultier’s (Bon) Ballads, new edit., square 8vo, cloth, 8s. éd. 

Glover’s (R.) Sermons to Young Men, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Good in Everything, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 Is. 
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7 Mrs. Bray, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
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—— —————— and Ocean Garden, sm, 4to, cl., 10s. 6d. 
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McCrie’s Old World, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
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Massingberd’s (F. C.) English Reformation, 3rd edit., 12mo, cl., 6s. 
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State Policy (The) of Modern Europe, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 Is. 

Stewart's (J. H.) Memoirs, post 8vo, cloth, 2nd edit., 4s. 
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Tennyson’s Poems, illustrated, 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
BOTANICAL RESEARCHES UNDER THE 
SANCTION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Tue good old days, when, at the suggestion of Sir 
Joseph Banks, so many botanical collectors were 
sent'to different parts of the world, seem to have 
returned upon us. We take pleasure in record- 
ing what the public officers of the Government of 
this country have done or are doing during the 
past and'the present year. 

1. Mr. Milne, Botanist to the Surveying 

Vovage of Capt. Denham, in H.M.S. Herald, is 
still pursuing his researches in the South Seas, 
and especially among the Fejee Islands, and 
several ¢ases of plants have been received by the 
Royal Gardens, which, jointly with the Admiralty, 
bear the expenses of this collector. 
"9: Dr. H. Fred, Mueller, the able and indefati- 
gable Government Botanist of Victoria, received 
the appointment of Botanist to the Overland Ex- 
pedition in North Australia, under the command 
of Mr. Gregory. This arduous journey has been 
happily accomplished in the most satisfactory 
manner. Dr. Mueller has safely returned with his 
collections, and some account of them will forth- 
with appear in the ‘Journal of Botany’ of the 
next ant following months. His expenses were 
borne by the Australian government, and both the 
Governor General, Sir William Denison, and the 
Governor of Victoria, Sir Henry Barkly, have 
expressed themselves highly gratified with the 
result of this important mission. 

8. Vancouver's Island and the adjacent coasts 
of North-West America,’ Capt. Richards, R.N., 
has lately sailed in H.M.S. Plumper, for the 
purpose of surveying these countries, which 
have attracted no small degree of attention 
since the boundary line between the United 
States territories and the British possessions 
in North America has been so fully discussed, and 
we believe settled. Although no botanist, or ex- 
press botanical collector, has been attached to the 
survey, we know that the assistant-surgeon, Dr. 
Campbell, and some of the officers, will exert 
themselves to collect plants ; and we know also 
that a free passage, and every assistance and 
facility for herborizing on shore, will be offered to 
a collector, now expected to be at San Francisco, 
and who has been invited to join the survey. Van- 
couver’s Island, of very great extent, is said’ to 
abound in pines and forest trees; and we cannot 
doubt that its productions are well suited to the 
climate of Great Britain. 

4. Mr. Barter, one of the very intelligent gar- 
deners of ‘the Regent’s Park Garden, has been 
spreinted by the Admiralty to accompany Dr. 
William Baifour Baikie, R.N., in his present ascent 

ue (formerly 





considered the Niger and Tsd4dda); and from Dr. 
Baikie’s familiarity with that river, and the emi- 
nent success that attended his former exploring 
voyage, there is reason to expect the same results 
on the present occasion ; and that great opportu- 
nities will present themselves for increasing our 
knowledge of this part of tropical Africa, which 
has been the grave of so many of our scientific 
explorers. The expenses of the botanical mission 
are, we believe, shared between the Foreign Office 
and the Admiralty. 

’ 5. The present of a beautiful steam-yacht, lately 
sent by our Government to the Emperor of Japan, 
it was thought by the Admiralty might bea means 
of affording facilities for a botanist to penetrate 
into that little-known country, and they gene- 
rously offered a passage to a botanical collector, 
should the Royal Gardens deem it expedient to 
send one. On the representation being laid 
before the Right Hon. Sir Benjamin Hall, the 
chief commissioner of that department, that gen- 
tleman immediately applied for and obtained from 
the Treasury the necessary grant of a sum of 
money to enable the collector to be absent for three 
years ; and Mr. Charles Wilford, one of the as- 
sistants in the Herbarium and Library at Kew, ac- 
cepted tne appointment, and sailed last week in 
H.M.S. Hesper, in the first instance direct for 
Hong-Kong. But on the present occasion Japan 
is not the only scene for research. Mr. Wilford, 
when his time for remaining in Japan shall have 
expired, will be attached to H.M.S. Acton, for 
the survey of the coasts of Northern China, and 
especially Eastern Tartary (or Mandchuria), a 
terra incognita we believe to the European botanist, 
and likely to yield a very rich harvest. The sur- 
vey will probably extend as far north as the mouth 
of the Amur, now, we presume, included in the 
Russian dominions. 

6. The sixth and last botanical mission we have 
to notice, is that which is arranged to embark 
this very day for the south-western territories 
of the British possessions in North America. 
The expedition is accompanied by a scientific staff, 
planned and carried out by the First Secretary of 
State for the Colonial Department, and the object 
is to make researches in the little known parts of 
British North America, especially among the 
Rocky Mountains and towards the United States 
boundary line, in about the latitude of 48°. It 
sails direct for New York, and will take the most 
direct route for the north-western shores of Lake 
Superior which come within the Hudson’s Bay 
territories. Boats are there provided, and the 
parties will proceed by the chain of the lakes, 
which includes Baring Lake and the Lake of the 
Woods, to Fort Garry, near the outlet of the Red 
River, into Lake Winnipeg. There the boats are 
exchanged for horses, and the route will then be 
westward to the ‘“ Elbow,” on the south branch 
of the Saskatchawan, and two mountains, marked 
in Arrowsmith’s Map of 1837 (but the position of 
which is very imperfectly known), in about the 
latitude 51°; and will continue to Carlton House 
Fort, on the north branch of the Saskatchawan, 
where it is the intention to winter. 

Much of the country now mentioned is only 
known to the Canadian voyageurs and Indian hun- 
ters ; but by far the most interesting region will be 
explored the following year, when a new route will 
beexploredacross the Rocky Mountains, between the 
United States boundary and the present only prac- 
ticable route of the voyageurs, in about 55° n. lat. 
Here the country will be wholly new, and it is 
hoped the expedition will receive instructions to 
prosecute their researches as far as the West coast 
at the Gulf of Georgia, or Straits of De Fuca of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The botanist selected to accompany this highly 
interesting expedition is M. Bourgeau, so well 
known and distinguished in Paris by the extent 
and beauty of his collections made during the last 
eight or ten years in Spain, in the Canary Islands, 
Algeria, &c., and our expectations are greatly raised 
with a feeling of assurance that this mission will 
not be the least productive in important discoveries 
of those before mentioned ; and that our gardens, 








our Arboreta, our Herbaria, and the Flora Boreali 
Americana, will be greatly enriched by the results. 


ART TREASURES EXHIBITION. 


WE shall now take a view of the British Portrait 
Gallery, which has been arranged and catalogued 
with great care by Mr. Peter Cunningham. That 
such a collection is necessarily of great interest, no 
one can fora moment doubt. It is a history of 
England in the most entertaining form in which it 
can be conveyed. Here we see the very features 
of those men who have made England what she is 
—who, by hastening, and. even by obstructing, the 
progress of our institutions, have produced that 
heterogeneous whole called the constitution, which 
involves so many theoretical contradictions, and 
yet works so well in practice. Here we see them 
in the costumes of their times, giving us in their 
features a key to much of their conduct which 
otherwise would seem unaccountable. In their faces 
we observe the haughty, or the sensual, or the 
irresolute character which has been the cause of 
their own and others’ misfortunes ; or the firmness 
and integrity which have made them great, and a 
blessing to their country; or the imagination 
which has made them famous in her literature. 
Here scowls the sour fanatic, who is used by men 
of stronger minds for their own purposes, and 
then thrown aside. There smiles the satirist who 
turned the tide of public opinion against his 
political and religious opponents, There on the 
canvas meditates the philosopher who has con- 
quered a continent from ignorance ; and there the 
poet, who has instructed while he delighted mankind 
with those fancies which, in the words of Chap- 
man, ‘prove how firm truth builds in poets’ 
feigning.” 

Here is the mother of statesmen and soldiers, 
who has herself held the garrison against her 
husband’s enemies ; there the frail beauty who has 
sapped her sovereign’s reputation and wasted the 
country’s wealth, or pawned its honour, but 
whom posterity almost forgives for her loveliness. 
This, and much more than this, would a national 
gallery of portraiture display before us ; and this 
the British Portrait Gallery in the Manchester 
Exhibition in some degree accomplishes. 

Mr. Cunningham tells us, in his preface to the 
catalogue, that one of his objects has been ‘to 
group”? the portraits ‘in their chronological 
order.” This is absolutely essential to the spec- 
tator’s comfort and instruction. But, after trying 
all ways to make it out, we utterly failed in under- 
standing Mr. Cunningham’s principle. Archbishop 
Abbott is hung a considerable way lower down 
than Archbishop Laud, though their order is right 
in the catalogue; and the Duke of Wellington 
precedes William Pitt. Thus baffled in our first 
attempt, we supposed that possibly the pictures, 
from their size or shape, could not be conveniently 
arranged according to their order of time on the 
walls, but that, in the catalogue, this unavoidable 
irregularity would be corrected. But no; we find 
King Henry the Fourth standing as number one, 
at the head of the catalogue, and followed by Henry 
the Sixth, John Wiclyf, Edward the Fourth, Richard 
the Third, Lord Darnley, and others, and then comes 
Richard the Second, numbered fifteen on the list. 
This is but one of many such glaring anachronisms. 
It is not pleasant to an educated person, but it can 
only give false ideas of history to a Manchester 
operative, particularly when he reads in the pre- 
face that the pictures are arranged chronologically. 
He must then conclude that Richard the Second 
reigned subsequently to Henry the Fourth and 
Richard the Third, But the exhibition was com- 
pleted and opened in hot haste, and we must not 
be too severe if performance lags somewhat behind 
promise. Notwithstanding this serious objection, 
the gallery of portraits is a real treat. 

The unknown painters of the earlier pictures 
must either haye used very evanescent colours, or 
been unskilful in taking likenesses. The faces 
look leaden and unlife-like. Wiclyf’s portrait 
is certainly characteristic. He looks like a keen 
politician and demagogue, There is not muc 
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of the calm meditative gaze of a great theologian, 
or of the humble charity which denotes the sincere 
inquirer for truth. But how Jane Shore should 
have captivated the heart of the fiery Edward we 
cannot conceive. Neither does Anne Boleyn’s 
face account for the commotion she raised in Eng- 
land. Lord Darnley and his little brother are 
both quiet, pale, red-haired Scotch youths, as like 
us two peas; and we cannot imagine why Mary, 
accustomed to the princely Guises and Bourbons, 
should have bestowed her crown matrimonial on 
one of them. Richard the Second, whom we have 
already seen in a triptych in Saloon A, looks a hand- 
some, weak youth, as he was, and Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, by Holbein, a nobleman and a 
scholar, as he was too. 

And then we come to Queen Elizabeth, in an 
enormous ruff and petticoat, by Zucchero, sur- 
rounded by those ‘‘personable men” whom she 
loved to see at her court. There is the gallant 
Sir Christopher Hatton, the “dancing Chancellor,” 
and Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Nicholas Carew. 
Here is Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, 
to whom Shakspeare dedicated his ‘Venus and 
Adonis’ and ‘ Rape of Lucrece,’ and to whom 
some suppose the sonnets were addressed. His 
cat, the companion of his imprisonment, is with 
him ; for public life, in the stormy and intriguing 
days of Elizabeth and James, was divided between 
the king’s cabinet and the Tower. The gifts of 
Providence are pretty equally distributed. In 
those times statesmen were shut up in the Tower, 
and had their thumbs tortured with screws; now 
statesmen are kept up till three o’clock in the 
morning, and have their ears tortured by bores. 
Southampton died late in the reign of James; 
but 2’importe, we go back to Queen Elizabeth, 
who now appears in a loose fancy dress, with 
hollow cheeks, and lack-lustre eyes, and red. hair, 
looking, if possible, uglier than in the farthin- 
gale. Then we skip back to Henry the Eighth, 
and Cardinal Wolsey, the latter is the well-known 
portrait engraved by Lodge. We were particu- 
larly struck by a portrait, by Holbein, of Sir 
Thomas More, the Chief Justice, and father of 
the great Chancellor. He holds a paper in his 
hand, and appears to be pronouncing judgment. 
It has more character than is usual with Holbein’s 
pictures. James the First, poor man, looks very 
uncomfortable in a full suit of armour. 

Vandyck now opens with a portrait of Sir John 
Suckling, the light, gay, chivalrous, high-bred 
poet.- He is followed, but not chronologically, 
by Sir Robert Cecil, the Chandos Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, Fletcher, and by the haggard face of 
Nat Field the actor. The portrait of Cecil, by an 
unknown painter, is very striking. The face, the 
attitude, the still life with which he is surrounded, 
all bespeak a statesman, a man of the closet, in 


the midst of men of action, and quite the sort of 


man to serve his dear cousin Bacon a slippery turn. 
Archbishop Laud looks determined, but rather 
puzzled and very angry ; Abbott is sour and 
narrow-minded. Both are by Vandyck. A head 
of Charles I., in oval, is graceful ; and his intended, 


the Infanta of Spain, is probably fairer under 
the flattering pencil of the unknown Spanish artist 


than she was when the Prince and Buckingham, 


who looks handsome and worthless near her, went 


a-wooing to her in such knight-errant-like fashion. 
Then come a host of gallant cavaliers in their 
peaked beards, lace collars, long jerkins, loose slops, 
and tawny boots. 


rietta Maria, accompanied by Sir Geoffrey Hudson, 


the gallant dwarf, who was once sent to the 
Royal table in a pasty; and having served his 
sovereign as the Lord of Misrule, at the head of 
the court jesters, ended by serving him in the wars 
at the head of a troop of dragroons. In strong 
contrast with the poor dwarf and his ape stands the 
redoubtable Earl of Strafford, the haughty, able, 


unscrupulous champion of a political system which | this :— 
would have required a French revolution to pull it 
down, had he succeeded in thoroughly establishing 
it. In his determined look we recognise the writer of 


Here are portraits of Charles the 
First, both by Vandyck and Mytens, Queen Hen- 


the watch-word of his policy. But ‘“ thorough” is 
just what is opposed to our ideas. We neither like 
a “thorough” absolutism with Charlesand Strafford, 
nora ‘‘thorough” Church and State system with 
Laud, nor a “thorough” democracy with Pym, nor 
a “thorough” military government with Cromwell. 
Compromise is the essence of popular government, 
—that system of compromise between opposing 
principles which has been sung by the poets as the 
perfection of philosophy, but which never perhaps 
was so realized as in modern English society. 
Prince Maurice and the fiery Rupert are here, fol- 
lowed by maids of honour, spendthrift noblemen, 
brave warriors, and faithful servants to their sove- 
reign in his misfortunes—the various characters of 
gocdand evil, of meannessand nobility, of virtueand 
vice, which always have invested and always will 
invest the court of the first Charles with a romantic 
interest. 
We now come to the Commonwealth. Itis not so 
rich in portraits as either of the periods which pre- 
ceded and followed it. Art cannot be said to flourish 
less in a republic than under a monarchy. The re- 
publics of Greece and Rome, of medieval Italy and 
of Holland, produced the greatest works of art in 
every department that have ever been created. 
But military government, the reign of the mous- 
quetaire and the lanzknecht, wars and rumours of 
wars, produce nothing that is good; least of all 
are they favourable to the meditative artist. In 
the middle ages, when every man’s hand was 
against his neighbour, art took refuge in the scrip- 
toria of the monasteries ; but in our civil wars of 
the seventeenth century it had no retreat to retire 
to. Religion itself took up the sword, and perished 
by the sword. Even Oxford was turned into a 
camp. We must not now, therefore, look for courtly 
Holbeins or graceful Vandycks. Oliver Cromwell, 
by Walker, looks at us out of his steel coat, with a 
matter-of-fact determined air, like a soldier and a 
man of ability as he was. We feel that a little dash 
of his coarseness was perhaps necessary to/coun-, 
teract the somewhat effeminate elegance of the 
lace-collared gentlemen who have preceded him— 
just as the breed of greyhounds, when it has be- 
come too fine, is improved by a cross of the bull- 
dog. Hampden, by an unknown artist, seemed to 
us weak and querulous-looking—just the man to 
fight out a law suit to the last. Sir John Eliot 
has more the character of an Elizabethan states- 
man ; and Pym is plain and common-place. Here 
is the Lord Brooke, who is said to have expressed 
a hope that he should see the last cathedral in 
England levelled to the ground, and was shot in 
the eye by a bullet aimed at him from the tower 
of Lichfield cathedral. The high Churchmen 
of the time professed to see in this a judgment 
from heaven. And here is Thomas Fairfax, 
the parliamentary general, looking more like 
a royalist than a republican—the Fairfax whose 
autograph may be seen in so many valuable manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library, Sir John Byron 
in armour is a somewhat coarse, brutal-looking 
man, very unlike his beautiful and delicate- 
featured descendant, who looks at him from the 
opposite wall. 
We next come upon a group sacred to the 
Muse. Here is Cowley, when a boy, giving 
little promise of those metaphysical enigmas which 
he decked in harsh verse; and here is Colonel 
Richard Lovelace, the very beau idéal of a cavalier 
—handsome, haughty, refined, intellectual, or 
rather what the French call spirituel, and withal 
somewhat dissipated, and with a dash of epi- 
curean philosophy in his composition, He is in 
armour, as became a gentleman and a man of 
honour in those days, when neutrality was treason ; 
but a scarlet sash relieves the sombre steel, and 
denotes the man of taste and the courtier. If the 
errors of Charles still find apologists, it is because 
such men as Lovelace defended him with their 
swords, and celebrated his praises in verse like 


“ When like committed linnets, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my king; 
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When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be ; 

Enlargéd winds that curl the flood 
Know no such liberty, 


‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 
IfI have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty.” 
John Selden, by Mytens, is a charming picture: 
thoughtful he looks, but his is not the face of , 
very greatman, He was, indeed, ascholar and an 
antiquary, and not much more ; and such he 
pears in his portrait. There is a little of that 
grave humour which we can fancy played in his 
eyes and about his mouth, as he observed to some 
divine at the Westminster assembly, “It may be 
so in your little gilt-edged Geneva Bible; but 
it is not so in the Greek.” Then comes the quaint 
inquisitive author of the ‘Vulgar Errors,’ and the 
hard-headed author of the Leviathan, who, w 
as some men now are, with popular contests, 
would sacrifice everything to a dull system of sub- 
ordination, making the law of the land the only 
rule of faith and morals, and obedience to it the 
only virtue. Truly your doctrinaire, your thorough- 
going political philosopher, is your only despot. 
We are next attracted by the handsome face of the 
philosopher of Malmesbury's friend, Butler, who 
may be said to have turned the cold dry doctrines 
of the Leviathan into poetry. Hobbes tries to reason 
the world into universal scepticism, and a Chinese 
worship of legal order, a government, a religion, a 
literature of bureaux. Butler tries to quiz them 
into the same dull positivism, and his success is 
all the greater for the attractiveness of the medium 
he has chosen for his heartless philosophy. There 
he is smiling satirically from the canvas. All 
human things naso suspendit adunco. But he 
looks in his happiest mood, and not as when he 
Fwas living in neglect among the dens of Covent 
Garden. Beside him is the courtly Waller, looking 
as different from him as the geniuses of the two 
men were different. Waller’s brow is knit as if he 
were excogitating some verses ‘‘On Tea, com- 
mended by her Majesty.” Both portraits are by 
Lily. Near the poets we have two portraits of 
the philosopher, Dr. William Harvey, by Jansen; 
and after a pleasing picture of Charles the Second 
when Prince of Wales, we return to the age of 
Elizabeth and James the First, and the little 
chancellor and great philosopher looks down upon 
us from the canvas, The picture is by Jansen, 
and is contributed by the Earl of Verulam. 

We now cross over to the opposite wall, and find 
ourselves among the luxuriant charms of the court 
of Charles the Second. Here is ‘‘ Madam Carwell,’ 
as the English called Louise de Querouaille, who 
was sent over by Louis XIV. to negotiate the secret 
treaty with France, and who was made Duchess of 
Portsmouth for her services, but whom we almost 
forgive in consideration of her beauty and_sincere 
attachment to her royal lover. Here is the Duchess 
of Richmond, “la belle Stuart” of De Grammont, 
whose election to the place of “favourite” was 
celebrated with almost the pomp and ceremony of 
alegitimate marriage. Beside the somewhat coarse 
beauty of the Countess of Southesk, of whom De 
Grammont relates the horrible story, sits the lovely 
Countess of Grammont herself, with her delicate 
features and look of Luciferian pride, by far 
the most beautiful of the galaxy. And amongst 
his harem stands Charles himself, with his harsh 
and forbidding countenance, so little like what a 
should expect in one whose exquisite urbanity d 
not forsake him even in the article of death. 

Here are Catherine of Braganza, the ill-used 
wife of Charles; and James, Duke of York, with 
his duchess, Anne Hyde, and the Princess Mary, 
his undutiful daughter, and Anne, with her = 
face and figure; all by Lely. Verelst gives us 
delicate and mournful features of Mary of pa 
James’s second queen, whose sorrows and patien 
resignation have been immortalized by Massillon 
in one of his most pathetic bursts of eloquence, 
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the Third in his coronation robes. Beside him stands 
his vulgar-looking queen, whom Mr. Macaulay 
labours so hard to transform into a heroine, simply 
because she was an unnatural daughter to a mis- 
guided father, and weakly hung, with that attach- 
ment which is a sort of instinct with women 
of a certain temperament, upon an able and 
unscrupulous husband who despised and ill-treated 
her. Evelyn holds his ‘Sylva’ in his hand. 
Pepys, in ruffles and cravat, washed probably by his 
incomparable wife, to enable him to appear smart 
for the occasion, is happy and good-humoured 
as when he drew “ Mrs. Pierce’s little girl for 
a valentine,” ‘“‘ which I was not sorry for, it easing 
me of something more than I must have given to 
others.” Newton and Locke, the two great 
philosophers of the age—the one in natural, the 
other in metaphysical science—are duly represented 
in flowing wigs. A picture of Newton, “in his old 
age and in his own hair,” as Mr. Cunningham 
describes him, with Tacitus-like sententiousness, 
is the only specimen of Sir James Thornhill 
which appears in the exhibition. And then we 
go back to the days of the Cabal, and “ Harry 

Bennett” appears with the scar across his nose— 
Harry Bennett, who gave such offence to Charles 
by his needless hypocrisy of receiving the sacra- 
ment, 

That amiable and enlightened potentate, George 
the First, with whose court Mr. Thackeray has made 
us familiar, greets us in the appropriate character of 
Cupid. The painting is by his mother, the 
Electress Sophia, upon whose descendants the 
Act of Settlement has entailed the crown of 
England. Mr. Cunningham informs us that she 
was taught painting by Honthorst. If George 
were Cupid, it follows that his mother ought to be 
Venus. She is not represented, but the Venus of 
such a Cupid must have been of the Hottentot 
type. 

The attention is next attracted by a fine series of 
oets and men of letters, by -Kneller, Vanderhank, 
ichardson, and Jervas. Here are the well-known 

features of glorious John Dryden, holding the 

laurel-wreath, which he at least did not disgrace. 

Here is the painful face of Pope, with his dog, 

Bounce, by Richardson, and near it are the busts 

of Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, and Dryden, 

which stood in his library at Twickenham. There 
is another of Pope, by Kneller. And then come 

Vanbrugh, Congreve, Steele and Addison, Prior and 
Swift. TheJacobite Bishop Atterbury, who, though 
faithful to the Church of England, followed the 
exiled monarch and his successors in his claim 
into exile. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, by 
the Chevalier Rusca, an artist of moderate talent, 
mentioned by Walpole, peeps at us from the 
canvas with that air malin which made her so 
feared. It was taken in her best days, before 
she left England, and contracted those slovenly 
habits which must have much impaired her 
attractions. 

The great names of the reign of George the 
Third and Fourth are abundantly represented by 
Reynolds, Lawrence, Gainsborough, Nasmyth, 
Shee, Philips, Pickersgill, and others. There is 
something very interesting in comparing. these 
with their distinguished predecessors in times long 
gone by. The Duke of Wellington looks across the 
Toom at the heroes of Cressy and Poitiers ; Locke 
and Newton and Hume at Bacon and More ; Chat- 
ham and Fox at Cecil and Essex ; Lord Eldon at Sir 
Christopher Hatton ; Napier at Raleigh ; Burns, 
Byron, Scott, Crabbe, Southey, Coleridge, Gifford, 

khart, and Keats, at Surrey, Shakspeare, Jon- 
son, and Beaumont and Fletcher. We seem to rea- 

e, a8 we never realized it before, that our civil and 
military and literary history has proceeded in an 
unbroken chain, every link depending upon that 

which preceded it, and connected with that which 
followed. But we cannot but express a hope that 
the pictures may even yet be arranged with some- 
what more attention to their chronological order ; 
and that when the permanent gallery of national 
portraiture is formed, every other consideration, of 
size, shape, school of painting, and pursuits of the 
Personages represented, may be made subservient 





to this essential point of historical accuracy. In 
the present catalogue there is no mention made of 
the period of the persons’ birth and death. There 
is no attempt at placing them in the order of time. 
In the larger catalogue which is promised this 
crying want must surely be supplied. The labour of 
continual reference is most destructive of pleasure, 
and most people will be inclined to give up the at- 
tempt in despair. If the exhibition be intended 
as a means of educating the lower and middle 
classes, some change is essential. But even our 
literary men—men who take upon themselves to 
analyze the several developments of the English 
drama, and to trace the progress of our poetry and 
language—stand much in need of having dates 
impressed upon their minds in every possible way. 
We have more than once had to observe the 
looseness of classification adopted by Shakspearian 
commentators, for instance. It is enough for them 
if any part of a dramatist’s life touched upon the 
age of Elizabeth. He is at once one of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, even though most of his plays 
have been produced in the reign of James the 
First. They forget that fifty years makes a vast 
difference in the progress of dramatic or any other 
art, and that that progress is just the thing which 
it is their business to trace, year by year, and 
drama by drama. History without chronology is 
a mere collection of isolated facts ; and ‘the 
British Portrait Gallery” in its present state of 
chaotic confusion, instead of aiding the memory 
and giving life and reality to history, as it might 
and ought, can only tend to confuse all ideas of 
historical sequence. Here, indeed, are the mate- 
rials of a magnificent pictorial history, compared 
with which a collection of medals is dead and life- 
less ; but thissplendid collection of portraitsis almost 
as uninstructive as a case of medals, professing to 
be arranged, and yet having Diocletian placed before 
Julius Cesar. The value of English portraits as 
works of art is not very great. ‘They are precious 
only as memorials illustrative of history. But the 
spirit of history is wanting here to inform and 
vivify the mass. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. - 





Lorp Wrottesley, as Pres:dent of the Royal 
Society, has issued cards for a conversazione at 
Burlington House on Saturday, June 13th. __ 

Mr. Adams, of Cambridge, has been elected 
a correspondent of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, for the Astronomical section, in the room 
of the late M. Nell de Bréauté. 

The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science has placed two free passages, going and 
returning, at the disposal of the Royal and Lin- 
nean Societies for deputations to attend the forth- 
coming meeting at Montreal on the 12th of August, 
and we believe those Societies will be represented 
on the occasion by Mr. Glaisher and by Dr. Ber- 
thold Seemann. 

It will be remembered that an extensive assem- 
blage of portraitures of the Stuart family, and 
especially of Mary Queen of Scots, formed a 
feature of leading attraction in the Museum of the 
Archeological Institute, formed last year in the 
National Galleries at Edinburgh, during their 
meeting in that city. The gratification experienced 
on that occasion has suggested the proposal to 
bring together, at the apartments of the Institute 
in London, a select classified series of portraits of 
Mary, including, with paintings of larger dimen- 
sions, miniatures, medals, and. the rare engraved 
portraits of the period, by Elstrack, De Leu, 
Elsheimer, Visscher, &c. The paintings will 
chiefly consist of those which were not available 
for the exhibition at Edinburgh, of which, more- 
over, a detailed catalogue is in the press, and will be 
published by Messrs. Constable. The interesting 
project to illustrate more fully the doubtful ques- 
tions connected with the identification of the 
portraits of Mary, and the artists who may have 
painted her from the life, has met with very favour- 
able reception, anda considerable number of valuable 
portraits have already been offered for exhibition. 








They will be produced at the closing monthly 
meeting of the Institute for the present season, on 
June 5th, at their apartments, 26, Suffolk-street. 
If the exhibition should prove successful, it will 
probably continue on view for a short period, for 
the gratification of those who may take interest in 
the subject. The Prince Alexander Labanoff, for 
so many years ardent in the investigation of all 
that relates to the history and times of Mary 
Queen of Scots, will, it is expected, visit London 
shortly, in order to give that critical judgment on 
the portraits collected on this occasion which no 
one is so well qualified to express. The most 
authentic types are doubtless the original sketches 
by Janet, at Paris and in private collections in our 
own country ; the painting in Her Majesty’s col- 
lection, attributed to that painter, and originally 
in the collection of Charles I. ; and the remarkable 
painting by Porbus, in the collection of Prince 
Labanotf. There are, however, doubtless, many 
curious portraitures in private collections, which 
might throw a valuable light on the intricacies 
of the inquiry thus taken up by tie Institute ; and 
the occasion for actual comparison of such works 
of art has never hitherto been afforded. Any 
communications on the subject will be exceedingly 
welcome, and may be addressed to Mr. Albert 
Way, 26, Suffolk-street. It may be added that 
Messrs. Graves, 6, Pall Mall, and Messrs, Colnaghi, 
Pall Mall East, have kindly consented to take 
charge of any portraits sent to them for the pro- 
posed exhibition. They will also be received with 
every care at the office of the Archeological 
Institute. 

Among the sales of the week, one of Autographs 
and Manuscripts, by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 
was of much historical and literary interest, and 
attracted a numerous circle of amateurs. The fol- 
lowing are the lots which excited most competition: 
—Letter of Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre, to 
John Calvin, 12. 15s. Letter of the Princess 
Amelia, youngest daughter of George ITT., 37. 10s. 
Letter of Anne d’Autriche, Queen of Louis XIII., 
addressed to Cardinal Richelieu, 11. 14s. Manu- 
script page by L. Carracci, relative to some pic- 
ture, 21. 10s. Letter of Pope Clement VIII. to 
Henry IV. of France, apologising for something 
that had given offence to the King, 3/. 3s. Signature 
of Cromwell to a lease of land at Sydenham, Glou- 
cestershire, 37. Folio manuscript, in the handwriting 
of Diana of Poictiers, mistress of Francis I., 
4l, 18s. Letter of Edward IV. to the Duke of 
Brittany, 101. 10s. Letter of Francis I., 20. 5s. 
Letter of Gray to the Rev. W. Robinson, com- 
mencing :—‘‘ Dear (Reverend) Billy” .... - 
‘* Your obliging letter would (I really think) carry 
me into Somersetshire, did not Poverty and Winter 
stare me in the face, and bid me sit still.” He 
speaks of his correspondent as “the travel’d Mr, 
Robinson with a thousand imported airs and 
graces, so much Virti, so much scavoir vivre... . 
warm, snug, and contented as a Bishop—my mouth 
waters.” He alludes to Mason as “repining at 
his four and twenty weeks residence in York un- 
able to visit his bowers, the work of his own hands, 
at Aston, except in the depth of Winter; and long- 
ing for the fleshpots and coffeehouses at Cambridge.” 
Letters of Henry III. of France to the Duke de 
Nevers, 21. 3s. Love-letter of Henry IV. of France 
to Gabrielle d’Estrées, with miniature, 6/. Letters 
of other Mistresses of Henry IV. of France, Marie 
de Beauvillier, Antoinette de Pons and Diane de 
Guiche, 31. 7s. Letter of Louis XIV. on the 
Death of his Queen, Marie Thérése d’Autriche, 
81. 5s. Sign Manual of Mary of England, ‘‘ Marye 
the Queen,” to a Wardrobe Warrant, 4l. 6s. 
Autograph Notes of Napoleon on the Books 
of the Bible, 2/. Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 
addressed to a tradesman who had suffered 
some calamity, probably the destruction of his 
premises by fire, and tendering an acceptance for 
what may be owing, ‘‘as this is a moment when 
it is doubtless convenient to command one’s 
money.” Letter of Southey, describing a tour in 
Scotland, visit to Melrose, a day’s salmon spear- 
ing (‘‘a singular savage sport,”) visit to Sir 
Walter Scott (‘a pleasant man, of open and 
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friendly manners, so full of topographical anecdote; 
that haying seen him you must be perfectly well 
satisfied how well history may be preserved by 
tradition”) ; his meeting with Jeffrey, &. Re- 
lative to the review of Madoc by the latter, he 
gays, ‘‘a man who has been reviewed above fifty 
times, which is my case, is hardened to such 
things; besides, by God’s blessing, such praise or 
such censure as can be bespoke for five guineas a 
sheet.can neither help nor harm me now. They 
who fling dirt at me will only dirt their own hands, 
for I am out of reach,’ 4/. Letter of Swift to 
Mr, Philips, at Copenhagen, ‘‘ Your versifying 
in a sledge seems somewhat parallel to singing 
a Psalm upon a ladder; and when you tell me 
that it was upon the ice, I suppose it might 
be a Pastorall, and that you had gott a calenture, 
which makes men think they behold green fields 
and groves on the ocean. I suppose the subject 
was love, and then camein naturally your burning 
in so much cold, and that the ice was hott iron in 
comparison of her disdain. Then there are frozen 
hearts and melting sighs, or kisses, I forget 
which, But I believe your poetic faith will never 
arrive at allowing that Venus was born on the 
Belts, or any part of the Northern Sea. — 
The town is run mad after a new opera. Poetry 
and good sense are dwindling like echo into repe- 
tition and voice. Critic Dennis vows to G— these 
operas. will be the ruin of the nation, and brings 
examples from antiquity to prove it.. A good old 
lady five miles out Town askt me tother day what 
these wproars were that her daughter was always 
oing to.” Various items of news, &c., 51. 78. 6d. 
| r of Tasso, in verse, descriptive of the visit 
to Ferrara of Francesco, Duke of Urbino, 137. 
,, We record with sincere regret the death of Mr. 
David Trevena Coulton, who died at Brighton on 
the 8th instant, after a short illness, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age. Mr. Coulton was a man of 
considerable talents as a political writer, and was 
distinguished by the force and acumen of hig con- 
tributions to periodical literature. Many years 
ago, when he was yet a very young man, he 
founded the ‘ Britannia’ newspaper, which he con- 
ducted with so much skill, liberality, and judgment, 
that it acquired in his hands a conspicuous position 
amongst the leading weekly journals. Ultimately, 
finding. the labours of incessant journalism too 
severe for his constitution, and desirous of leisure 
cultivate other pursuits, Mr. Coulton retired 
om the proprietorship and management of the 
Britannia,’ and went to reside in the country. 
uring this period of comparative repose, he pro- 
duced the novel of ‘Fortune,’ a work displaying 
acute observation of life. It was also, we believe, 
about this time he contributed to the ‘Quarterly 
Review,’ a paper of striking interest upon Junius, 
and several articles on other subjects, treated with 
similar largeness of exposition in other periodicals. 
But it was not permitted to Mr. Coulton to in- 
dulge himself in those studies for which he had a 
strong relish, and for which his thoughtful tem- 
perament peculiarly fitted him. The vigour and 
sagacity he had exhibited in the ‘ Britannia’ had 
obtained for him, amongst the party with whose 
principles he was identified, a special reputation ; 
and, certainly, few men ever combined in so 
remarkable a degree all the qualities essential to 
the journalist who represents the views and interests 
of a great political party. These qualities were 
brought out in a variety of salient aspects in the 
‘Press’ newspaper, theeditorship of which Mr. Coul- 
ton wag, induced to undertake three or four years 
ago. There must always be differences of opinion 
upon political subjects. It is in the very nature of 
politics to generate divisions. But it is much to 
the honour of Mr. Coulton, and much, also, to the 
honour of journalism, that, while conductinga party 
newspaper with unflinching courage and devoted 
zeal, he conciliated the personal respect of his 
opponents by the integrity of his character, and 
could reckon amongst his most attached friends 
men who held opinions the very reverse of his own. 
This tribute to his. memory faintly expresses the 
virtues of his life, which were as pure and noble 
in all his private relations, as they were coti- 





spicuous in his public capacity. He was a man 
of the most conscientious feelings and the highest 
probity ; kind, manly, and independent ; and go- 
verned in all his actions by an abiding love of truth, 
and a deep sense of duty. His health had latterly 
become impaired under the pressure of his literary 
labours, and the anxieties consequent upon severe 
domestic bereavements. But he continued, over- 
tasked, at his post until within a fortnight of his 
death, when he repaired to Brighton in the vain 
hope of recruiting his shattered strength. He was 
buried in Norwood cemetery on the 14th inst. The 
funeral, strictly private, was attended by a few of 
his most close and attached friends. Mr. Coulton 
has left behind him a work in letters from a father 
to a son, entitled ‘The Threshold of Life,’ which 
will shortly, we believe, be published by Mr. Murray; 
also, an elaborate work upon the authorship of 
Junius, ascribing it, as in the Quarterly article, to 
Lord Lyttleton; and other MSS. of a miscellaneous 
character. 

Lord Campbell’s proposed amendments of the 
law of libel are not without important bearings on 
literature, apart from the immediate political view 
of the question, as affecting the privileges of the 
press. As the law now stands, a newspaper or 
any publication is liable to prosecution for merely 
printing matter alleged to be injurious, though a 
verbatim report of what was stated or published 
by others. The intention in printing is not taken 
into account, but only the act of extending pub- 
licity to what is considered objectionable. Reports 
of the proceedings in the courts of law are alone 
exempt from responsibility. Even the reports of 
parliamentary debates may expose the printer to 
action for libel. The person aggrieved may pass 
over the original speaker of the slander or state- 
ment objected to, and prosecute the printer of the 
report, Lord Campbell proposes widely to ex- 
tend the privilege of immunity enjoyed by the 
press. The subject is referred to a Select Com- 


mittee, after a suggestion being made that the | 


exemption from liability to prosecution should 
extend to the proceedings of all meetings of bodies 
officially recognized, and to which the public are 
admitted. It seems to us that any attempt to 
draw a line of distinction between classes of meet- 
ings will be inoperative. The true protection in 


all such matters must lie, not in external enact- | 


ments, but in the consciousness of personal 
responsibility on the part of editors and publishers. 
When anything injurious is printed the courts of 
law are open for redress. It is for a jury to 
decide whether the matter is libellous as. well 
as injurious—?.e., whether it was printed with the 
design of personal injury. Indirectly injury may 
be caused by any published statement, but the 
object in case of dispute is to discover the primary 
motive of printing. The principle applies to 
literary as well as political periodicals. For in- 
stance, in reviewing a book, extracts may be given 
containing matter alleged to be libellous, and this 
exposes to prosecution, as well as the first publica- 
tion of the injury, though the passage might be 
quoted incidentally, or even for refutation. In 
the examination before a court of law, and the 
impartial verdict of a jury, lies the true protection 
against abuse of the press, and Lord Campbell’s 
proposals are only a step towards the full ‘liberty 
of unlicensed printing,” for which Milton elo- 
quently pleaded two centuries ago. 

The anniversary dinner of the Printers’ Pension 
Society is to take place on the 22nd instant at the 
London Tavern, under the presidency of the Duke 
of Wellington, supported by the sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex, and an influential staff of stewards. 
A special interest is attached to this meeting, from 
the resolution to devote the profits to the fund for 
a pension bearing the name of William Caxton, 
the first English printer. A public meeting was 
held some years ago to consider the propriety of 
establishing some memorial of Caxton, and the 
subscriptions then obtained have been handed over, 
with the consent of all parties concerned, by the 
Treasurer, Dean Milman, to the Printers’ Pension 
Society. As the produce of the fund is at present 
only 6/, 10s, annually, it is hoped that the result 





of the dinner will be to raise a sum more 
of bearing the name of the Caxton Pension, 

The fourth annual meeting of the Surre Ap. 
cheological Society is appointed to be held on the 
25th of June, at Dorking, under the Presidency of 
Mr. Hope, of Deepdene. 

Expectations continue largely to increase of the 
extension of the benefits to be derived from the 
practice of photography. On Thursday an aggo. 
ciation was formed among our leading architects, 
with the view of circulating amongst its members, 
in return for an annual subscription of a guinea, 4 
series of photographs of edifices distinguished for 
architectural beauty and character, in quantit 
that will make them far cheaper than any to le 
purchased hitherto. 


M. Guizot has just brought out a ninth edition 
of his ‘Essais sur |’Histoire de France,’ and has 
preceded it by a new preface. 

The Reverend Father Secchi of Rome has been 
elected a correspondent of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, for the Astronomical section, in the room 
of Sir J. Herschel, nominated Foreign Associate, 

Ferouk Khan, the Persian ambassador at Paris, 
was a few days ago elected a Member of the 
‘Oriental Society” of that city, and took the 
engagement, on his return to his own country, to 
contribute to the ‘Revue de I’ Orient,’ which serves 
as its organ, He took part in a discussion on the 
famous Persian poet, Omar Khaiyam, who 
flourished about 700 years ago, and communicated 
to the Society one of his drinking songs, remarking 
that, in spite of his religion, the poet loved wine, 

Professor Antoine Meyer, an eminent mathema- 
tician of Liege, has just died. He was author of 
a book of poems in the Luxembourg dialect. 

A discovery has just been made in the neighbour 
hood of the university town of Marburg, in the 
Electorate of Hesse, of an ancient German burial 
ground, Three graves have already been opened, 
and in each of them were found vases and small 
earthenware vessels, for the most part entire 
and without flaw. Further excavations are to be 
carried out under the direction of the Hessian 
Historical Society. ‘ 

A new and complete edition of the Latin and 
German works of Martin Luther has just been 
published by the firm of Heyder and Zimmer of 
Frankfurt and Erlangen. It is revised, corrected; 
and edited by Drs. Elsperger, Plochmann, 
Schmidt, and Termischer, and is, without doubt, 
one of the most valuable contributions of the day 
to German theological literature. 

A new. map has been ordered by the govem- 
ment of Weimar to be made, at the expense of the 
government, of the Thuringian country. 
will be most valuable, both to the tourist and the 
engineer, The Thuringian hills and forests contain 
some of the most beautiful and least visited scenes 
in Germany, and is, moreover, full of antiquarian 
interest and historical assvciations. ica 

Professor Liebig has made a minute examination 
of some of the Chinese bread which was poisoned 
in order to effect a wholesale destruction of the 
foreigners in Canton. The bread was forwarded 
to him from China in air-tight tin boxes, and having 
been packed fresh and damp was.covered with 
mildew. The professor discovered two hundred 
and fifty-six millograms of arsenic in fifty grains of 
bread. The arsenic had been reduced to a fine 
powder, and must have been carefully mixed up 
with the flour previous to kneading. 

Herr Simonides, whose name was not long ago 
brought prominently before the public in connexion 
with some forged MSS., is now publishing a 
archeological monthly magazine under the title of 
‘Memnon.’ It is printed in Munich, in the Greek 
and German languages, and has for its object the 
deciphering of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, Herr 
Simonides stigmatizes the learned men of Berlin, 
Leipzig, and Paris who have hitherto devoted their 
time and energies to these studies as fools and 
impostors, whom he will soon show to the world 
in their proper colours. 

A volume of witty and caustic poems, but 
hitherto unpublished, has been found among the 
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manuscript remains of Heinrich Heine. Several 
Gentiai publishers have offered to bring out his 
works, which are to be edited by Herr Duesberg. 

Herr Dingelstedt, the well-known poet and 
dramatist, who has for a long time conducted the 
theatre at Munich, has now undertaken the ma- 
nagement of that of Weimar. 








FINE ARTS. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Second Notice. ] 


TaerE are few Academicians whose works the 
Exhibition could less afford to lose than the popu- 
lar and impressive Clarkson Stanfield. Yet on 
this occasion he barely maintains the high position 
which a long and prosperous career has established. 
Port na Spania, near the Giant's Causeway (204), 
the first of this year’s contributions, is unquestion- 
ably a magnificent scene. The cape breasts the 
restless surge like the prow of some huge vessel, 
throwing aside the breaking waves to the right and 
left, and bearing traces of ages of conflict on its 
weather-worn sides. The thin stratum or stripe of 
red which runs along the base of the rocks still 
farther bears out this resemblance ; and the cliff 
seems to lift itself from the water exactly as it 
would appear to do from the deck of a rocking 
boat. This gives wonderful life to the drawing. 
Nor can we fail to admire the retreating terraces 
of crag and verdant slope placed at successive 
distances, and finally crowned by the basalt 
columns that deceived the Spaniards by their 
resemblance to the walls of Dunluce castle—dimly 
seen through clouds of spray and wreaths of artil- 
lery-smoke. But in the foreground of the picture, 
which is occupied by a group of ships and boats, 
forming part of the Armada, there is a dulness 
and heaviness of execution, and an indistinctness 
of design that keep the action of the picture below 
the scenery. The vessels and figures appear to be 
supplemental to the natural features. No such 
fault exists in the Fort Socoa, St. Jean de Luz (61), 
where the painting of the tower has all the charm 
of Stanfield in full perfection of detail and colour, 
but, in other respects, Somewhat tame. The Calais 
Fisherman (808) and the Calm (371) are of the 
ordinary character, such as might have raised an 
tnknown artist to fame, but do not elevate the 
rank of an established one. 
. Nearly the same must be said of Mr. Creswick. 
The Autumn Morning (219) is the picture of the 
year, exquisite in the purity of its clear cold sky, 
and, when seen at a certain distance, displays great 
dexterity of execution, by which ‘objects that are 
indistinct at any other point of view fall into their 
proper places and assume their natural shapes. A 
Salmon Leap (54) and Parted Streams (294) have 
a wonderful family likeness to 2 numerous progeny 
of Similar productions of late years; and along 
with their merits reveal also the faults of uniform 
tone, dull subject, and rapid execution. There are 
Some of the Academicians, as Messrs. A. Cooper, 
Jones, Uwins, and Witherington, whose appro- 
iate motto appears to be Fuimus; but Mr. 
reswick ought not to be amongst the number. 
_ In Mr. Redgrave's pictures an earnestness and 
reality make themselves apparent, and seem to 
distinguish them as the works of a resolute student 
of the truth of nature; distorted neither by con- 
ventional traditions on the one hand, nor by spas- 
Modie exaggerations on the other. His green 
wood in the Cradle of the River (189) we may be 
sure is simply what met his eye, equally and justly 
balanced in its appreciation of what there was 
there for the artist to see and carry away with him. 
The placid water, the leaning beech stems, and the 
little forest of ferns, are all as unaffected and pure as 
they are original. The well-known Footstep (62) is a 
ek group. Under the porch sits a mother with 
her children, her blue eyes lighting up at the sound 
of her husband’s approach. In the action of the 
fares there is little, and the colour is not altoge- 
her pleasing ; but picagt can be better than the 
oliage of the trees, with the sunlight from beyond 
g through their stems. The Moorland Ohild 
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_ but attractive. 


(238) shows a beautiful gleam.of light on the dis- 
tant hills; but the little girl’s features are over 
dark. The Harvest Field (514) is another genuine 
and healthy picture, with the group of labourers, 
and the plain unpretending bit of corn-field and 
hedge. 

David Roberts, in his Jnterior of the Duomo at 
Milan (41), revels in the rich clustering ornaments 
of the piers, the mighty sweep of the arches, and 
the solemn depths of coloured shade, which he 
treats with all his accustomed skill. The effect of 
daylight seen through a window in the roof is ren- 
dered with charming truth. The Interior of the 


| Church of St. Gommaire (418), again, is a splendid 


mass of surface moulded into delicate shades of 
flowing sculpture and masterly statuary—an in- 
stance of art commemorating its sister arts with 
consummate success. In the third picture, The 
Piazza Navona (88), a crowd of Italians has been 
inserted with picturesque effect, but is very sketchy 
as to form and outline ; and even the architectural 
features of the fountain in the centre are suggested 
rather than drawn. A photograph hung by the 
side of one of D. Roberts’s paintings would be a 
powerful, if not too severe a corrective of his 
ornate and luxuriant style. 

Mr. S. Hart, besides a very life-like and careful 
portrait of The Rev. Dr. Adler, the Chief Rabbi 
(71), has a study of much beauty and refinement 
called Sacred Song (103). Though probably por- 
traits, these heads are something more ; the natural 
expression of the faces is heightened by a devotional 
sentiment ; and the effect rises above the cunning 
of the copyist into the idealism of the artist. 

Mr, Frith will not be much admired this year ; 
though Kate Nickleby (125) is certainly far more 
agreeable than the London Flower Girl (152), 
and improves very much on acquaintance. The 
first impression is a feeling of sombre heavy 
colour and vulgar expression, which are anything 
Further examination shows that 
Mr. Frith has not lost his skill for painting 
furnitures and textures, or in delineating the 
traits of a pretty face; the frame of the mirror, 
the glass itself, and the reflection in it, are all 
extremely clever. Kate’s expression, moreover, 
though somewhat dubious, is on the whole true to 
her position and circumstances, But in the Flower 
Girl it is difficult to find anything to admire. 

Mr. Cope’s scenes of the nursery and drawing- 
room are extremely winning. It is difficult to say 
which goes straighter home to the hearts of the 
ladies—Breakfast-time, Morning Games (172), or 
Affronted (394), 

The sole picture by Herbert, On the Coast of 
France (230), isa rather unaccountable production, 
As a landscape it is decidedly weak, and the 
figures, though prettily placed and studied with 
some care, are of the most insignificant character. 

Mr. Chalon’s Sophia Western (197) we can only 
look upon as a melancholy piece of inanity, of 
which the sentiment and the execution are alike 
beyond the reach of criticism ; and to pursue the 
style further to the scene from The Tempest, would 
only be to approach a still more distressing instance 
of worn-out conventionality. 

There must be enormities and scarecrows even 
among works of the A.R.A.’s; and we wonder 
what evil genius could have induced any artist to 
paint and send in some ofthe frightful brickdust 
nudities which are to be seen in the rooms, 

Mr. Danby cannot quite so far abandon nature 
and taste in his picture The Palace and Gardens of 
Alcinotis (245); but this pile of conventional 
palace is poor and unimaginative, and the truth 
of nature is sacrificed in order to revive defunct 
classicalities. How a reader of the Odyssey could 
dream of such a rendering of the story seems un- 
accountable. 

Classical, also, as far as regularity of form and 
frigidity of expression may be characteristic of 
the manner, is Mr. Frost, with his Narcissus (14) 
and Sea Nymph (161), The poets who originally 
devised Dryads and Oceanides, however, con- 
trived to inspire them with some degree of intel- 
ligence, besides clothing them with perfect round- 
ness of limb, smoothness of surface, and fairness of 





complexion. The eye is only not offended—it is 
not interested by these lifeless impossibilities. 

Mr. Poole introduces us, in the Field Conven- 
ticle (391), to a wild moor, where some picturesque 
figures, of uncertain outline, are grouped in various 
attitudes. In the midst is a minister offering up 
prayer. A peculiar warmth of light is the main 
characteristic of this picture ; and the gay colour- 
ing and substantial texture of some of the dresses 
attract notice, particularly in the case of a lassie 
standing with her back to the spectator. 

The single picture of Mr, Pickersgill, The Duke 
Orsino and Viola (87), is as gratifying as it is 
unexpected. In many of the recent works by the 
artist there has been little to arouse the spectator’s 
sympathy. We have had allegorical virtues 
acting in melodrama, or solid plump Cupids airily 
hovering amidst Italian bowers. But here the 
background of foliage is dark, rich, and refreshing. 
Against this grateful shade the figures stand out 
in bright relief; Orsino seated, the lovely page 
standing by with head averted. Nothing can be 
more elegant or more complete than this tender 
scene. 

We have already mentioned one of Mr. Cooke’s 
sea-side studies. Two others, A bit of English 
Coast (500), and A Thunderstorm passing over the 
Dutch Coast (535), are marked by the same intense 
and photographic minuteness, which, without glare or 
exaggeration, attracts at once surprise and admira- 
tion. In the fourth picture, Morning after a 
Heavy Gale (442), Mr. Cooke has surpassed him- 
self. There is a grand sweep of broken sea-water 
surging upon the treacherous Goodwins, andalegion 
of stormy clouds hurrying up from the horizon. 
In the background is the light-ship, painted with 
wonderful exactness ; and in front of it a water; 
logged Indiaman, the crew of which have perished 
in the boats, The captain alone, who refused to 
abandon the vessel, appears on her deck, and is 
saved by the life-boat, which, with a pilot boat, is 
hastening up only just in time torescuehim. The 
treatment of the scene is most masterly ; the detail 
most elaborate. Take, for example, the contents of 
the pilot boat, which are admirably drawn in per- 
spective, and the clouds of whirling spray which 
envelop all the remote objects ; whilst the water in 
the foreground is full of those broken bits of wreck 
with which painters love to give a human interest 
to the waste plains of the ocean. It is not a work 
of the highest imaginative power, but one, never- 
theless, of very great excellence. 

Mr. Goodall repeats his scenes in Brittany, with 
no addition of force either in expression or paint- 
ing (123 and 364). 

The cattle of Mr. Sidney Cooper are the same 
-as ever, varied in one instance (513) by a fine sky. 

Mr. Horsley contributes numerously and with 
great effect. Life and Still Life (8) represents a 
cheerful-looking French grisette fitting a lace-cap 
on to a wooden head. The glimpse out at the 
window suggests Paris, if that indeed be necessary. 

Youth and Age (180) is »u>ther: scene, a, green 
lane ; characters—an old woman, young girl, and 
two children ; the smaller of the two boldly and 
smilingly offers the old woman a flower, who can- 
not but. be pleased with the offering. The elder 
shrinks back half frightened at the stern worn look 
of the aged crone. , Further off is a group of girls 
at play. The brizht light breaking through the 
leaves, and the colour of every object, whether in 
light or shade, are most attractive. Hide and 
Seek—Found (338), again, is a striking and amus- 
ing picture. The page who, gaily arrayed, stands 
tiptoe behind the tree, and with threatening fea- 
tures shakes his fist at the lap-dog, is already 
betrayed by its barking to the laughing girls in 
the distance, All here is bright, merry, and 
forcible. 

We come at length to those artists who are 
without the pale of the Academy; and here, as we 
have already said, a wide field of rising excellence 
reveals itself. It is difficult to know where to 


begin. 

Mr. Ansdell has made an advance such as he 
has not achieved since he produced the Wolf Slayer 
of some years past. Mules Drinki ill, (356), 
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is painted in a large style; the bright trappings of 
the animals, as they face the spectator over the 
water, forming an enlivening contrast to their 
brown dingy heads, which are painted with the 
utmost firmness and truth. The Water Carrier— 
Sevilla (534), is perhaps somewhat mannered: 
indeed this worthy, for many years past, has been 
no stranger to our galleries; but in the third pic- 
ture, Ploughing—Sevilla (597), Mr. Ansdell gives 
us something new as well as true—life-like and 
natural, though entirely foreign. The attitude, 
dress, and arrangement of the ploughmen, each 
guiding the share with his foot—the trappings of 
the oxen—the light soil—the peculiar dun-coloured 
dry tone of the landscape—and the distant cathe- 
dral, complete a picture which is one of the most 
remarkable for novelty and interest. in the exhi- 
bition. 

Then Mr. Philip isbyno means inferior to himself 
ina similar class of subjects. The Prison Window, 
Sevilla (225), is a little tame and common-place in 
composition, yet it is interesting, whilst the 
drawing is good, and the colour, as usual, 
brilliant. Charity (448) represents the forbidding 
features and portly figure of a priest, represented 
with full face to the spectator, doggedly and 
sanctimoniously refusing alms to the young mother, 
who, with her child on one arm, the other out- 
stretched, begs of him importunately, but in vain. 
All is forcible alike in feature and dress, in action 
and colouring. Charity itself would bid us 
hope that this is an exceptional illustration of 
ecclesiastical human nature in Spain. 

Mr. Wallis has two pictures of mark, neither of 
them displaying quite the success of last year’s 
Chatterton, but each in its way demanding notice. 
A Sculptors Shop—Stratford-on-Avon (400) is 
at first red and raw in colour. The incident also, 
is not interesting. It is useless, we suppose, to 
tell artists that the details of their craft, however 
engrossing to themselves, have no charm for the 
public eye. No one cares on canvas for a 
sculptor’s studio, the measuring and the copy- 
ing, the chipping and the polishing, however 
he may delight in the result. These are first 
thoughts, however. Closer examination shows us 
that the stranger standing near the sculptor is Ben 
Jonson, and that the bust is that of Shakspeare. 
Outside the window is a faithfully painted land- 
scape, with river, church, grass, and flowers, and 
at the door of the room are three children at play. 
These latter are excellent ; in fact, the half-won- 
dering, half-careless look of the girl’s face at the 
door is worth almost all the rest, and shows 
unmistakeable talent. Montaigne (501) is even less 
attractive at first sight. The tone of the picture is 
dark, the features of the man are heavy; his figure 
unwieldy, his head bald, and his dress black and 
glistening : yet there is great force of painting in 
all the details, from the roof, with its Greek and 
Latin inscriptions, to the floor ; from the figure of 
Mademoiselle de Gournay, to the books, mirrors, 
window, and furniture. 

The picture by Mr. J. D. Luard, called A Wel- 
come Arrival (188), attracts great notice. Three 
officers in the interior of a Crimean hut, the walls 
of which are covered with prints, are engaged in 
unpacking a hamper from England. This is the 
whole, but it is a story admirably imagined and 
impressively told. The spectator is left to choose 
between the merits of delineation in the figure of 
the man who stands with the pipe in his mouth ; 
of the second, who sits smoking ; and the third, who 
steals a hurried earnest glance at the photograph 
before he consigns it to the depth of his breast- 
pocket. But the eye wanders long gratified over 
the materials that the hamper has produced ; the 
jars full of varied condiments, the packets and the 
books all painted with a nicety and skill which is 
no less remarkable in the engravings which hang 
on the walls. This picture is a remarkable symp- 
tom of the progressive tendencies of modern art. 

Mr. Solomon has confined himself to one ex- 
hibited picture, Waiting for the Verdict (562), and 
has concentrated his forces upon a work of un- 
usual power. The grief of the aged woman is 
somewhat mitigated by the vivacity of the child, 





that springs and chuckles in her arms; but the 
old man finds no alleviation from the dumb career 
of his sympathizing dog. The wife is a picture of 
heart-broken sorrow : dread of the yet undecided 
result seems to have given way to the full intensity 
of grief. Powerful expression and firm good execu- 
tion are manifest throughout this picture. 

The Last Day of the Sale (541), by Mr. G. B. 
O'Neill, is another figure-subject which seeks to ex- 
hibit a scene of characterand humour. The picture 
is full of materials. The auctioneer is eagerly watch- 
ing the faces round him, with hammer suspended ; 
on the right the widow, as we suppose, turns away 
with an expression that is not clearly rendered, but 
which can easily be imagined ; the daughter and 
her youthful admirer sit in front. Then on the 
other side of the table, covered for the occasion 
with a worn carpet, is the crowd of buyers. And 
here lies the force of the picture: in the contrast 
of these figures the artist has put forth the full 
powers of his invention and comparison. The 
connoisseur, in strange hat and fur, who examines 
the coins, with a knowing-looking friend at his 
right, the excited lady speculator, the man with 
the tray of curiosities, and the swarm of busy, ani- 
mated faces behind, make up a lively piece of 
action, abounding in varieties of life and manners, 
where the characters are nearly all concentrated in 
a common interest as they watch the fall of the 
irrevocable hammer. 


A new annual and almanac, by Berthold Auer- 
bach, is announced for publication, with illustra- 
tions by Richter, the well-known Dresden artist. 

About two thousand florins have been already 
subscribed for the monument to Capellmeister 
Liszt, which is to be erected in Reutlingen, and 
concerts are announced in various towrs if Ger- 
many, the proceeds of which are destined for the 
same object. 

We continue to receive accounts of picture: 
sales by auction at Paris. A View of the 
Old Port of Genoa, by Berghem, went for 1481.; 
A Good Mother, by Van Mieris, for 4921.; A 
View in the Environs of Dinant, by Ommegank, 
for 3811.; two pictures of Drunkards, by Van 
Ostade, 2801.; A Repose of Travellers, by the 
same, 548/.; A View in the Environs of Harlem, 
by Ruysdael, 160/.; Jupiter and Leda, by Andrea 
del Sarto, 304/.; Virgin and Infant Jesus, by 
Rubens, 124/.; Portrait of Philip IV., by Velas- 
quez ; Portrait of a Venetian Senator, by Titian, 
112/.; A Flemish Village, by Teniers the younger, 
2721.; A Flemish Breakfast, by the same, 1841.; 


‘and An Alchemist, by the same, 182I. 


The death of M. Goyet, an historical painter of 
France, is announced. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE rentrée of Madame Alboni was the great 
event of the week at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Under any circumstances the reception of this 
great artiste must have been enthusiastic, but her 
re-appearance in the favourite part of Rosina, im 
Il Barbiere, gave, if possible, additional interest to 
the scene. If we say that Alboni’s voice was in 
perfect condition, and that it seems to have ac- 
quired fresh strength since we last heard her, it is 
needless to add that the performance was excellent 
throughout, and that all the old and familiar 
passages, which were wont to enchant the fastidious 
house, produced their usual effect. The famous 
Una voce and the variations on Rode’s air had lost 
nothing of their charm. Belletti’s Figaro was as 
gay and intelligent a piece of lyric acting as the 
Italian stage can yield at present, and Beneventano 
is, perhaps, the hest substitute that can be procured 
for Lablache—although the distance is wide be- 
tween them. Herr Reichardt was the Count Al- 
maviva. He was suffering under a cold, which 
did not help to reconcile us to a performance which, 
at best, is defective in spirit and sympathy. 

The first representation of Les Bouffes Parisiens 
will take place at the St. James’s Theatre on Wed- 





nesday. The operettas announced for that eyen; 
are M’sieu Landry, Les Deux Aveugles, and Bata, 
claw. The performances will be given every 
evening. 

Joseph Chavigny ; or, Under the Thumb, a melo. 
drama in three acts, described as new, but ob- 
viously adapted from a French play or tale, was 
produced at the Adelphi on Monday evenip 
The hero-villain, Joseph Chavigny, as personal 
by Mr. Webster, is a strongly-marked, distin 
and well-sustained piece of acting, but this is al] 
that can be said in the way of commendation 
The character is thoroughly repulsive, the story a 
which he figures is improbable and devoid of ‘an 
useful purpose, the incidents are meagre, the dia. 
logue heavy, the plot badly managed, and most 
unsatisfactory in its conclusion. In the first act 
Madeline (Madame Celeste), the daughter of 4 
rich banker, M. de Varennes (Mr. Garden), ig 
engaged to be married to a young nobleman, Count 
Gerard de Grandmesnil (Mr. Billington), when the 
scheme is interrupted by the sudden appearance of 
a strange visitor, recognised by M. de Varennes 
as an old acquaintance whom he had believed to 
be dead almost twenty years before. In the first 
interview that takes place the whole story is pre- 
maturely explained. Joseph Chavigny had been 
guilty of forgery, compelled to fly, and when pur- 
sued by the police, or in their custody, had leapt 
into the Seine, and his body not being found he 
was supposed to be drowned, He had an only 
daughter, of whom his friend Eugene Ligny took 
charge, and he took her to Italy with his wife and 
deughter. When his own daughter died he 
adopted Madeline, and she returned to France 
with him, where she was believed to be his own 
child. Before this, a fortune has been bequeathed 
to Eugéne Ligny by some one who had taken 
interest in the girl, on condition that the name 
of De Varennes should be assumed. J 
Chavigny had heard of all this; he had seen the 
notice of the death of Zugéne’s daughter, and when 
the marriage was now announced, he felt sure that 
it ‘was his own child that was about to form the 
alliance with the Count. Hardened in crime, and 
an outcast from society, his only thought was that 
of extorting money from the banker, who was 
‘* under his thumb” from his possessing this secret. 
When the affair is known to Madeline, a senti- 
mental scene takes place between her and her 
supposed mother (Mrs. Chatterly), and a still more 
extravagantly sentimental scene with her lover— 
whom she will not disgrace by her connexion, and 
to whom she therefore feigns indifference. He 
generously persists in his offer of marriage, which 
we suppose ultimately takes place; but the last 
act is occupied with disposing of Joseph Chavigny 
and a companion villain (Mr. Bedford), who had 
accompanied him to aid him in his scheme of ex- 
tortion. While in the act of proclaiming the secret 
before the assembled company in the banker's house, 
which he had again entered suddenly in escaping 
from the gendarmes, his companion shoots Joseph 
Chavigny from the outside, thinking he had been 
betrayed by him, and he is in turn shot by the 
gendarmes, the curtain falling at that moment on 
the apparently astonished gnests, and the really 
astonished spectators. After the summary of the 
plot revealed in the first act, the piece moves most 
slowly along. Whatever merit there may be in 
looking like a convict from the hulks belongs to 
Mr. Webster in this piece, and at some points 
there is skilful play of feature and other perform- 
ances of histrionic art. Madame Celeste acts as 
well as can be expected, when she insists on as- 
suming the part of a girl in her teens. Mr. Bil- 
lington promises to be a careful and easy actor. 
The other parts have no features calling for special 
notice. Mr. Watts Phillips, who was announced 
as the author, has been unfortunate in the subject 
of his first attempt at dramatical writing. An 
author of greater ability and experience would have 
found it difficult to avoid heaviness in the verbiage 
of such a plot. Occasional passages showed that 
Mr. Phillips is capable of producing a better work. 
An afterpiece, in which Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Bedford appear, exhibits the troubles into which 
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—— 
doners get after dining at Highbury Barn. 
es Coal Fiole in the Strand, some practical 
jokers had shipped them on board a coal-barge, 
‘and at Battersea Bridge they were sobered enough 
to make for home. In the morning, oblivious of 
all that had passed, they read with horror the an- 
nouncement of the murder of a coal dealer in the 
Seven Dials by two drunken passers by. The state 
of their clothes affords presumptive proof that they 
are the criminals ; but they discover to their relief 
that it is an old newspaper that had been wrapped 
round a gin-bottle. The mistake is amusing 
enough, and the terror before its discovery is vi- 
vidly represented ; but surely fun of a less gross 
and more genuine kind ought to be produced at a 
theatre which possesses so good a company, and to 
which the Queen of England takes her children. 

The dramatic week at Paris has been marked by 
an event of some interest,—the appearance of the 
veteran Frederick Lemaitre, after a long absence 
from the stage, in a new serious drama of five acts. 
The piece is called André Gérard, and the réle 
played by Lemaitre is that of an engraver, who, in 
danger of being reduced to beggary by the loss of 
his sight, has recourse to cheating at cards, in order 
to provide funds wherewith to pay for medical 
attendance for a sick wife ;—who is detected in his 
cheating, —is treated with indignity, —suffers dread- 
fully from shame and remorse,—and at last dies 
from the rupture of ananeurism. Although broken 
by age, or rather by the exhaustive emotions of a 
long career, Frederick Lemaitre astonished the 
public by the vigour with which he acted, and he 
astonished them much more by proving that he still 

and can still skilfully employ, not only 
all the resources of the actor’s art, but that power 
of inventing or improving “ effects” which made 
him preeminent amongst his contemporaries, and 
secured him the glorious appellation of the French 
Kean. The piece in which he figures is open to cri- 
ticism in many of its details, and some of its inci- 
dents are even objectionable, not to say revolting; 
but the pleasure felt at the resuscitation of Frederick 
caused the spectators to overlook all faults. The 
author of the play is M. Victor Sejour, who can 
boast of some previous successes, At the Vaude- 
ville theatre a comedy in two acts, by Leon Gozlan, 
called La Famille Lambert, has been brought 
out. Itis marked by the literary elegance which 
characterizes most of his productions, but turns on 
that everlasting subject of French dramas—adul- 
tery, and is nofi of very great dramatic interest. 
Lafont plays in it the part of the ‘‘injured hus- 
band ;” but he is not so effective as he used to be 
in réles of “ gay seducers.”’ 

William Shakspeare is the title of a new melo- 
drama in six acts, which has been brought out at 
the Théatre de la Porte St. Martin at Paris. It 
represents the poet as a worthless libertine, who 
abandons his wife for an actress, yet as a most 
affectionate father ; as a dreaming mystic, yet as a 
splendid swordsman ; as absorbed in the produc- 
tion of his plays, yet finding time to dabble largely 
in politics ; as the protégé, the friend, and the enemy 
of “‘ Milord Essex ;” as a statesman, who advises 
Queen Elizabeth in high matters of state, and as 
a play writer who accepts the Queen’s collaboration 
in the writing of his plays; as a humble de- 
ere on her Majesty, and yet, on occasion, 

turing her in terms of insolence, which assuredly 
the lion-hearted Bess would have submitted to 
from no human being. As to the Queen, it shows 
her at one moment displaying towards Essex the 
fawning fondness of a spaniel, and at another as 
flying into paroxysms of rage, and as abusing him 
with the coarseness of a fishfag for loving an- 
other. As to Essex, he is at one time represented 
as the gs aga patron of the poet, and at an- 
other as ly seducing from him the woman he 
loves. Then mixed up with these personages we 
have Queen Elizabeth's prime minister, Milord Win- 
chester by name, who wants to bribe Shakspeare 
to write a play against Mary Stuart, to get up 
niots in London, to betray Essex, and to do other 
sad things. Then we have “Tom Hatway,” 

are’s brother-in-law, who, for some un- 


known reason, is always wanting to cut the poet’s 


throat ; and we are introduced to specimens of the 
English nobility in the persons of “ Milord Brick” 
and “ Milord Fastidious,” who declare Romeo and 
Juliet pitiable trash, and get up a clique to hiss it, 
—and who afterwards try to runShakspeare through 
the body for presuming to say that they treat his 
play unjustly. A detail of what these people do 
during the six mortal acts in which they figure, 
would be perfectly incomprehensible, for it is 
utterly incoherent, and without rhyme or reason. 
Yet to see this farrago of nonsense crowds, we are 
told, go to the theatre nightly. M. Ferdinand 
Dugué is the author of the piece :—he has pro- 
duced others of so much merit that it is surprising 
he could have concocted such trash. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Roya. — May 14th. — General Sabine, R.A., 
V.-P., in the chair. A paper was read, by Pro- 
fessor Owen, ‘On the Placenta of the Elephant.’ 

ARCHZOLOGICAL Inst1TUTE. —May 1st.—Octa- 
vius Morgan, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in 
the chair. Mr. Le Keux communicated ‘An 
Account of a Series of Remarkable Paintings on 
Panel, of the early part of the Fourteenth 
Century, formerly to be seen in Ingham Church, 
Norfolk.’ He brought drawings taken in 1782 
by John Carter, the antiquarian draughtsman, in 
which the design of these curious productions of 
early art has been accurately given, and these 
were accompanied by a letter from Mr, Fenn, 
the learned editor of the ‘ Paston Letters,’ de- 
scribing the details of the paintings, which were 
explained by Dr. Rock to be a series of represen- 
tations of the incidents in the life of St. Nicholas 
of Myra, the same as those sculptured on the 
Norman font in Winchester Cathedral. St. 
Nicholas was regarded as the patron saint of 
mariners, a fact which Dr. Rock regarded as signifi- 
cant in connexion with the occurrence of these 
curious paintings at Ingham, which is situated near 
the coast. Mr. Morgan read a memoir ‘On the 
Social Usages of Ancient Times, especially in 
regard to Eating and Drinking.’ He gave some 
interesting details obtained from ancient books on 
domestic economy, and pointed out the extensive 
functions of the English housewife in former days, 
as they have been quaintly set forth by Gervase 
Markham, especially as regards the sumptuous 
ordering of feasts, the preparation of banqueting 
stuff and innumerable delicacies now forgotten ; 
as also in her duties in preparing and preserving all 
sorts of foreign wines, which appear to have come 
within the province of the good housewife in great 
establishments. With these functions, moreover, 
were to be combined skill in physic, surgery, 
distilling, dyeing and making of cloth, and 
numerous ‘ conceited secrets,’ according to the 
ancient phrase. Mr. Charles Long gave a short 
account of two pieces of plate sent for exhibition 
by Mr. Mortimer Drummond. They are drinking 
cups of peculiar form, with two handles, and bear 
the arms of Giles Alington, who was Treasurer of 
Lyons Inn, and presented the cups, according to 
the inscriptions upon them, to that Society in 
1580. He was of an ancient family settled at 
Wymondley, Herts, of whom Mr. Clutterbuck 
gives a full account in his history of that county. 
Mr. Long produced also a beautiful miniature, 
painted in body colours on copper, representing 
the first Lord Alington, raised to the peerage by 
Charles I., in 1642. He was descended from 
Giles Alington, who attended Henry VIII. as 
Master of the Ordnance at the siege of Boulogne, 
and brought thence the alarum bell of the garrison, 
which was to be seen at his residence at Horse- 
heath, Cambridgeshire. It has not been ascer- 
tained whether he was the Treasurer of Lyons 
Inn, the donor of the cups. A letter was read 
from the Rev. J. W. Dunn, Vicar of Warkworth, 
Northumberland, discribing the recent discovery 
at Amble, near the mouth of the river Coquet, of 





as if the corpse had been doubled up within the 

narrow receptacle. On either side stood an urn; 

one of these vessels only could be preserved. It had 

served probably as a drinking cup, and is much 

ornamented with scored lines; in form and 
general fashion it closely resembles other examples 
found in Northumberland, and preserved in the 
museum at Alnwick Castle, as also those discovered 
in the southern parts of Scotland. A small flake of 
flint, possibly a knife, and a massive boulder 
stone, which might have formed a maul or other 
weapon, were the only other objects found in this 
primitive tomb. Mr. Way gave an account of 
the ‘ Rudge Cup,’ a remarkable relique of Roman 
times, which was exhibited by the Duke of North- 
umberland. It was found in 1725, by Lord 
Hertford, at that time President of the Society of 
Antiquaries, the patron of Stukeley, and one of 
the first of noble rank in this country who gave 
encouragement to archeological investigations. 
He succeeded in 1748 as Duke of Somerset. 
The cup was found during excavations of a Roman 
villa at Rudge, near Marlborough, under Lord 
Hertford’s directions ; it lay with human remains 
and bones of animals in a shaft supposed to have 
been a well. It was first published by Horsley, 
in his ‘Britannia Romana,’ 1732, and it was 
supposed that it had been a votive patera, thrown 
into the well after a solemn libation. It had been 
richly enamelled, and is inscribed around the rim 
with the names of five of the stations on the 
Roman wall. This highly curious object has been 
laid aside and forgotten, for many years, until it 
was recently found by the Duke at Northumber- 
land House. Dr. Bruce observed that this relique 
is of very great, interest in connexion with Roman 
times in the north of England; the stations 
occurring in the inscription had not been 
precisely identified, but they are doubtless those 
occurring near Birdoswald. Dr. Rock remarked, 
in reference to the supposed votive intention of 
the cup, that certain silver cups, now in the 
Museum of the Collegio Romano, had been found in 
1852, by the Padre Marchi, at Vicarello, seventeen 
miles from Rome, with numerous votive vases of 
great beauty, and other offerings which had been 
thrown into a fountain as offerings to Apollo and 
the nymphs. The silver vessels are in the form of 
milliary columns, each bearing the itinerary from 
Rome to Cadiz; and there appears obviously a 
certain analogy between these and the cups found 
in a well at Rudge. The Duke of Northumber- 
land sent also for examination several beautiful 
drawings of architectural and other ancient 
remains in Northumberland, executed by Mr. 
Wykeham Archer by his Grace’s direction, and 
part of the extensive series of memorials of North- 
umbrian antiquities in course of preparation. 
The drawings exhibited represented the curious 
incised markings on rocks at Bewick and Dod- 
dington, bearing some resemblance to those at 
New Grange, and on the so-called Druidical 
remains in Brittany ; also views of Dunstanboro’ 
Castle, Warkworth Church, the primitive little 
churchat Kirk Newton, under the fortified hill-town 
known as Yevering Bell, and erected probably on 
the site of the first Christian oratory in that part 
of Northumberland, on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity by Paulinus; the Norman church at Rock, 
the Peel tower at Doddington, with other objects 
of interest. Mr. Morgan brought a rubbing from 
the inscribed brass on the rood-screen at Usk, 
which has never been explained ; and he exhibited 
a collection of astronomical and geometrical 
instruments, astrolabes, sun-dials of very curious 
construction, &c., from 1530 to 1780. ‘The Rev. 
T. Hugo brought a brank for the correction of 
unruly females, resembling that from Wiltshire, 
previously shown by Mr. Carrington. Mr. Finch 
sent a Roman speculum, lately found in the camp 
at Castor, near Norwich, and a jewelled brooch 
found at Swaffham. The Rev. E. Wilton exhi- 
bited a bronze fibula in remarkable preservation, 
from the Wiltshire Downs; and Mrs. Alexander 
Wyndham sent a drawing ofa small gold tore-ring, 
and a bronze ring found in Dorset. The Rev. J. 





a rude sepulchral cist, in which was found a 
skeleton a ate on its left side, the knees raised, 





| Greville Chester contributed an impression from @ 
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seal of jet, bearing the name,of Ronald de Ship- 
tane, lately found at Shipton, Yorkshire. Dr. 
Buist, of Bombay, well known. a few years ago 
through his investigations of early Scottish 
antiquities, offered at the close of, the meeting 
gome remarks on a curious horn bow, found in 
fens near Ely, and exhibited by Mr. Minty. 
rt, Buist has paid special attention to the subject 
of ancient archery and the bows used in the East. 
Hestated that the example found in Cambridgeshire 
is exactly of the form of the Parthian and the 
Greek bow, and closely resembles the bow 
actually in use in India; but no bow formed of 
horn alone is now used in that country. 
AstRoNoMIcal.—April 8th.—Reverend Baden 
Powell, V.-P., in the chair,—l. On a Variable 
Star. By the Astronomer Royal.—The Astrono- 
mer Royal desired to draw the, attention, of the 
society to the star B.A.C. 3345, of which the 
variability, seems to be very great., In the last 
ear, 1856, several attempts were made to observe 
it, amongst other moon-culminating stars set down 
in the ‘ Nautical Almanac’ for 1859, but in every 
instance without success. , In its stead, 19 Leonis, 
which precedes it by a few seconds of time, was 
observed four times; and a star which precedes 19 
Leonis by ten seconds was observed twice, while 
nothing whatever was visible at the exact position 
of the star sought for. The observers reported 
the circumstance, and were directed to keep a 
vigorous watch for the missing star. This year no 
difficulty has been found in observing it, four ob- 
servations haying been already made of it. On 
April 11th it was observed by Mr. Criswick, who 
remarks that it is the second of two stars visible in 
the field, and of a blood-red colour compared with 
the other star. Mr. Dunkin, who. observed it on 
April 17th, remarks that its colour, was very red. 
These observers consider its magnitude at the 
times of observation to be the 7th. The star is 
identical with Lalande 19,197, who marks it as of 
the 9th magnitude. In Mayer’s Catalogue, as re- 
vised by Mr. Baily (Mem. R.A.S. vol. iv.), it is 
No, 420. It is also identical with Piazzi IX. 176, 
and is marked of the 8th magnitude, In Taylor's 
Madras Catalogue it is marked of the 7th magni- 
tude. Finally, in Argelander’s Vranometria Nova 
it is called variable. The statement here ‘given 
will, it is hoped, induce astronomers to watch the 
star guring the present season, before it approaches 
too closely to conjunction with the sun.—2. Dis- 
covery of another Small Planet.—Another mem- 
ber, the forty-third, of the group of small planets 
circulating between Mars and Jupiter, was dis- 
covered at Oxford on the 15th of April by Mr. 
Norman Pogson, in comparing with the heavens 
one of his MS. charts. Intelligence was_circu- 
lated throughout the country on the two following 
days.—3. Passage of D’Arrest’s Comet over a Fixed 
Star. Observed by R. Hodgson, Esq.— ‘‘ At about 
10" mean time on the third of April, the comet of 
D’ Arrest passed over a small star. Its appulse 
was not noticed, the telescope having been turned 
to another object ; but upon returning to the comet, 
the small star was missed, and with power of 70 
was not divisible from the nucleus. On changing 
to power 140, the small star was instantly. visible, 
about midway between the nucleus and the edge 
of the comet, above the centre (as seen in an invert- 
ing telescope). The star was of 7th magnitude, 
and was decidedly much brighter than the nucleus 
of the comet.”—4. Observations of the Satellites of 
Uranus. By W. Lassell, Esq.—5. Note to the 
Paper on Optical Phenomena m_ Occultations in 
the preceding Number. By Professor Powell.— 
6. On the Correction of Sextant- Observations. By 
W. H. Simms, Esq.—7, On the Value of the Con- 
stant of Refraction, as determined from. Zenith- 
Distance Observations of Stars near the North and 
South Horizon, made at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, in the years from 1836 to 1854. By 
the Rev. Robert Main, M.A.—8. Eaperiences with 
@ Free-Revolver Stand for a Telescope at Sea, dur- 
ing a woyage to Teneriffe in the Summer of 1856. 


making these experiments was afforded hy the 
voyage that formed part of the astronomical expe- 
dition to Teneriffe last summer, and the vessel in 
which they were. made was the yacht Titania, 
placed at Professor Smyth’s disposal for this pur- 
pose by the liberality of Robert Stephenson, Esq., 
M.P.—9. Dr. William Stroud, in two letters to 
Dr. Lee, drew attention to two lunar eclipses which 
he imagines to be important as helping “ to dispel 
some doubts and difficulties which still beset the 
chronology of the Christian era.” The first of 
these he supposes to have happened at the autumnal 
equinox of the year B.c. 5, and the latter in the 
year A.D. 30, at the Paschal full moon correspond- 
ing to the time of the crucifixion of our Saviour. 
With regard to the first of these, it appears that 
there were two lunar eclipses in each of the years 
B.c. 4 and B.c. 5, one at the vernal and the other 
at the autummal equinox ; and they are therefore 
of little use in fixing, in connexion with the well- 
known passage of Josephus, the date of Herod's 
last illness. With regard to the eclipse of A.D. 
30, its connexion with the date of. the crucifixion 
appears to rest only on the figurative expressions 
quoted by St. Peter from the.prophet Joel: ‘‘The 
sun shall be turned into darkness and the moon 
into blood before ... .” As the purely astrouomi- 
cal portion of such speculations may rightly be 
considered to fall within the province of this 
Society, perhaps some Fellow possessing the leisure 
and requisite means, will oblige Dr. Stroud by un- 
dertaking an accurate computation of the eclipses 
in the above-mentioned years, with the data, of the 
best modern tables.—10. Abstract of a Memoir 
in.Vol. 1X., Part IV. of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society's Transactions, entitled, ‘ On, the Ex- 
ternal Temperature of the Earth, and the other 
Planets of the Solar System.’ By W. Hopkins, 
Esq., F.R.S. and V.-P. C,P.S.—1l. Eztract from 
a Letter received by the Astronomer Royal from Mr. 
Otto Struve, dated April 7th.—‘‘ Has it been re- 
marked by English astronomers that, this spring, 
the breadth of the obscure ring of Saturn was, on 
the following ansa, double (or at least one and six- 
tenths) of that.on the preceding ansa? This fea- 
ture was so striking on March 20, that it could be 
seen even by unpractised observers on the first 
glance.” Lord Wrottesley has favoured the Society 
with a communication of some observations of the 
appearance of the planet, Saturn, made by his 
assistant, Mr. Frederick Morton, in the months of 
January and February last. Powers ranging from 
820 to 600 were applied to the 11-feet equatorial 
of 7%-inches aperture. On Jan. 20th, the fine 
mark on the outer ring was seen defined with great 
sharpness, and again by glimpses on the 29th. 


R. 8. or LireraturRe.—May 6th.—The Bishop 
of St. David’s in the chair. David Buxton, Esq., 
Rev. C. Boutell; and Rev. A. H. Dixon, were 
elected members of the Society. Mr. Hogg, ina 
short paper, called attention to the discovery of 
another ancient MS. containing a portion of a 
funeral oration by Hyperides. Mr. Hogg an- 
nounced. that this MS. was shortly about to be 
edited by the Rev. Churchill Babington, M.A., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, with the assistance 
of a grant im money from. the Royal Society of 
Literature. Mr. Babington,. as is .well known, 
edited, some years.since, a MS, of the same Greek 
orator, procured in Egypt by Mr. Arden, 


Roya InstiruTIon.—May 1st.—Annual Meet- 
ing.—The Duke of Northumberland, K.G,, F.R.S., 

resident, in the chair. The Annual Report of the 
Comunittee of Visitors was read, and adopted. A 
List of Books presented accompanies the, Report, 
amounting in number to 312 volumes, and making 
a total, with those purchased by the Managers and 
Patrons, of 1186 volumes (including Periodicals) 
added to the Library in the year. Thanks were 
voted to the President, Treasurer, and_ Secretary, 
to fhe Committees of Managers and Visitors, and 
to Professor Faraday, for their services to the In- 
stitution during the P ja year. ; and the usual elec- 

ce 





By Professor.C. Piazzi Smyth, F.R.S.E., Astro- 
Bite Royal fot Scotiand:—The opportunity 6f 


tion took place of officers for thé ensuing year. 


. Soctery or Arrs.—May 13th.—Thomas Besta. 
Esq., in the chair, The following gentlemen we 
elected Members :—Messrs. C, Hide, E, Phillipe 
J. P. Royston, C. Walford, jun., and the Hon. G 
Waldegrave, The paper read was on ‘How can 
Increased Supplies of Cotton be obtained?’ } 
Mr. J. B, Smith, M.P. y 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—United Service Institution, 8 p.m.—(Ca 

PS crf per + Rechutalitente,} tain Balle 
emical, § p.m.—(Mr. Crace Calvert on the Mannafactare 
Iron. Mr. G. B. Buckton on the Oxidati e 

5 eg Architects, 8 p.m. i, Wax.) 
uesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(J. P. Lacaita . 
Italian Literature—Historians of the eget prion 

Statistical; 8 p.m.—(On the Land-Tax Statistics of England 
and the Political Arithmetic of the Early Period of its Set. 
tlement. By Frederick Hendricks, Esq.) ‘ 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Pharmaceutical, 12 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.— (Mr. Thomas Winkworth on 
the Brussels Congress of 1856, and its bearing on the Pro. 
gress of International Commerce.) 

Gedlogical, § p.m.—(1. Professor Owen on the New Posi] 
Mammal from the London Clay of Harwich; and other com: 
munications. 2, On some Remains of Terrestrial Plants in 
the Old Red of Caithness. By J. W. Salter, Esq., F.G.S.) 

Pt a 8. Sateen, 8$ p.m. 
ursday—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor J, 
Svuund and some Associated Phenomena.) a 

Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

_ Philological, 8 p.m.—(Anniversary,) 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(E. Vivian, Esq:, on Meteor. 
ology, with Observations and Sketches taken during a Bal. 

Vamniaenae ae 
nited Service Institution, 3 p.m.—(Mr. Crawford 
and the Chinese.) ; “— 

R. 8. of Literature, 2 p.m.—(Professor Christmas on the Dra 
matic Histories of Shakspeare—Richard III.) 

Saturday,—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor E. Frankland on 
the Relations of Chemistry to Graphic and Plastic Art.) 

Asiatic, 2 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

Medical, 8 p.m. 

Botanic, 4 p.m. 








To CorrEsronpENnts.—G. ‘M.; D. C.; M.C.C.; T. K; 
F. N..N.;. Constant Reader; Mus. D.—received. 








HE® MAJESTY’S THEATRE 
HAYMARKET. 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT 


, MRS. ANDERSON, 
Pianiste to Her Majesty the Queen, and Instructress to their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal; the 
Princess Alice, the Princess Helena, and the Prince Alfred. 


ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT 


IN HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


MONDAY, May i8th, 1857, commencing at Half-past 
One o’clock precisely, 
WITH ALL THE PRINCIPAL ARTISTES, 


ALSO THE 
BAND AND CHORUS OF THAT ESTABLISHMENT. 
Conductor Signor BONETTI, 


The Principal Vocal Performers will include ’ 
MDLLE. PICCOLOMINI, MDLLE. MARIA SPEZIA, 
MDME. CLARA NOVELLO, MDLLE. ANGIOLA ORTOLANI, 


AND 
MDME. ALBONT. 
SIG. ANTONIO GIUGLINI, MR. CHARLES BRAHAM, 
SIG. BENEVENTANO, SIG. CORSI, 
SIG. VIALETTI, AND SIG. BELLETTI. 


Instrumental Solo Performers :— 
Pianoforte, MKS. ANDERSON, MRS. F. B. JEWSON, 
AND MR. W. G. CUSINS. 
Violin . : . . . M. BAZZINI, 
Solo Violin to the Emperor of Austria. 

Violoncello « . : 3 . ° SIG. PEZZE, 
First Violoncello of H.M. Theatre. 

Ee: . A 5 SIG, GILARDONI, 
First Contrabasso of H.M. Theatre. 

Further Particulars will be duly announced. 

Prices of Admission. — Boxes—Grand Tier, £4 4s.; Pit do. 
£2 12s. 6d.; First do., £3 3s; Second do., £2 2s.; Third do., 
£1 118. 6d.; Stalls, £1 1s.; Pit, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s; 
Gallery, 2s. 6d. 

Applications for Boxed, Stalls, and Places, to be made at 
the Box-office of Her Majesty’s Theatre ;. the principal Librarians 
and Music Publishers; or of Mrs. Anderson, 34, Nottingham 
Place, York Gate, Regent's Park. 


+ rN if, 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
PICCOLOMINI, ALBONI,. SPEZIA, GIUGLINI, BEL- 
LETTI, BENEVENTANO; VIALETTI. 
To Morrow) MONDAY; 18tht May, all the Artistes of the Estab- 
lishment.—GRAND MORNING CONCERT, ..-._—.s 
On TUESDAY, 19th May, LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. 
—PICCOLOMINI, POMA, BOTTARDI, BELLETTI. 
On THURSDAY, -2iét May, LA TRAVIATA.—PICCOLO- 
MINI, GIUGLINI, BENEVENTANO. 
On SATURDAY, May 23rd, IL TROVATORE.—SPEZIA, 
ALBONI, GIUGLINI, BENEVENTANO, VIALETTI. 
To ¢onélude ‘(each évening) with the entirely new Ballet, by 
M. MASSOT, entitled ACALISTA. 
For partieulars see Bills. 
A limited number of boxes in the half-circle tier have been spe- 
dally fevered ot the’pablic, and may be had on application at 
the ‘Box-office at the Theatre, Colonnade, Haymarket. 


Contrabasso 








jt 
Price, 2ls.,and £1 11s. 6d. each. 
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ANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
B EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 
Parti of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
ue awe of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses 
and Forms for opening Accoun's sent free on application. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
S LONDON. 





ffected with this Society now, will partici ate in 
ities at 80 per. cent. of the net Profits of the ciety, 
according to the conditions contained in the Society's Prospectus. 
The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, and 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of ——. Cte 
S " 
a engl am ing tained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 








Established in 1797. 
1”, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
Drrecrors. 
Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq.M.P. 
sl Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.S. | Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Henry Laucelot Holland, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
This Company offers :— 
lete Security. Z 
Ten Rates of Premium, with Participation in Four-fifths 
or Eighty per cent, of the Profits. 
Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 
, LOANS 
in connexion With Life Assurance, on approved Security, in sums 
of not less than £500. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of £100 for the whole term of life:— 


Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Instirutep 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 


One-Third of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remainvas a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience: or the Directors will lend sums of 
50l. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequaté value. , 

Four-Fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Poli- 
cies évery fifth year, and may be applied to inerease the sum in- 
sured; to athimmediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years termi- 
nating January 31, 1856,a reversionary bonus was declared of 
ll. 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for 
every premium paid during the five years. This bonus on poli- 
cies of the longest duration exceeds 24. 5s. per cent. per annum on 
the original sums insured, and iftcreases a policy of 10001. to 16382. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as 
above ; at the branch office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of 
the agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 


Showing the additions made to Policies of 10001. each. 








Date of Amount of Addition made |Sum Payable 
Insurance. Additions to ason . } after Death. 
Feb. 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856. 
£ a @ £ ss da £ 8s. d 
1820. 2. . 523 16 0 1465 «0 1638 1 0 
WHii.. 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 0 
1830... 24112 0 93 2 0 1334 14 0 
1835. 2. 2 e 185 .3 0 8817 0 1274 0 0 
1840. 2. 2 12815 0 8413 0 12138 0 
1845. 2 6 6515 0 79:18 0 1145 13 0 
1850. 2. 6 10 0 0 7515 @ 1085 15 0 
1885. 2 2 —_ 15 0 0 1015 9 0 














And for intermediate years in proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
I without participation in Profits, may be effected at 











Without ‘With Age Without With 
Age. | profits. | Profits. 8°. | profits. | Profits. 
| 
£s. d. £8. da ea: & £s. d. 
aby lll 0 115 0 40 21810 3 6 5 
29 11330 119 3 50 409 410 7 
30 240 210 4 60 ¢t¢ 674 











ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


CHWEPPE’SS.. MALVERN- SELTZER 
WATER, Manufactured by J. SCHWEPPE and Co. (the sole 
lessees,) from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, possesses all the 
celebrated properties of the Nassau Spring. SCHWEPPE'S 
SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS WATERS, and LEMONADE, are 
— as usual. Every Bottle is protected by a special 
abel. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, AND DERBY. 





The Subscribed Capital, Accumulated Fund and Life Revenue of this Company, now 
afford a guarantee to the extent of £1,781,000. 

Although very moderate rates of Premium are charged, the Company by its Septennial 
and Prospective Annual Bonus System, has been enabled to make large additions 


to its Policies. 


Thus an Assurance for £1000 has been increased to £1398, and 


if it become a claim this year (1857) £1482 will be payable. 
Profit Policies, if now effected, will share in the Division of Seven Years’ Profits, 


which takes place after the close of the year 1858. 


£1,285,000 has been paid to 


the Widows and other representatives of persons assured. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


SIR PETER LAURIE, Atprrman, Chairman of the London Board. 





LONDON OFFICE :—4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
Where the Annual Report, Prospectus, and Forms of Proposal, may be obtained. 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary, 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
. 3 ° a 3 we 
THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 


nearl £2 per cent. per annum on the.sum insured, or from 30 to 100 percent. on the riums paid. 
arties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £128,000, 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. _ 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO Piace, Patt Maun, Lonron, S.W. 





THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. | 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order} 


PATRICK MACINTYBE, Secretary; 








LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Usep 1n THE Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


D*® LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
give instant Relief, and a Rapid Cure of Asthma, Coughs, 
and all disorders of the Breath and Lungs, To Singersand Public 
Speakers they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the 
Voice. They have a:pleasant taste. 

Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 94., per Box. Sold by all Druggists. 


7 EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 


COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and 
free from adulteration of ary kind, having been analyzed, reported 
on, and recommended by Professors Taylor and ‘Thomson, of Guy’s 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. 
Pereira, say, that ‘‘the finest Oil is that most devoid of Colour, 
Odour, and Flavour,” characters this will be found to possess in a 
high degree. Half-pints, ls. 6d., Pints, 2s. 6d., Quaris, 4s, 6d., 
and Five-pint Bottles. 103. 6d. imperial measure. 

97, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 


; KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
HE mischievous effects caused to the Lungs by 


every attack of Cough, induces a tendency to Consumption, 
Bronchitis ,and other dangerous disorders of the respiratory organs, 
A Doctor's bill may be saved by keeping ready for use a box of 
the above celebrated Lozenges. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. 1$d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keartino, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medi- 
cine Vendors in the World. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that 
the words “ KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES” are engraven 
on the Government Stamp of each Box, without which none are 
genuine. 


GOOD SET OF TEETH EVER INSURES 
favourable impressions, while their preservation is of the 
utmost importance to every individual, both as regards the 
general health Ly the proper mastication of food, and the conse- 

quent possession of pure and sweet breath. 
OR PEARL 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
DENTIFRICE. .Compounded of Oriental ingredients, this 
Powder is of inestimable value in PRESERVING and BEAU- 
TIFYING the TEETH, imparting to them a pearl!-like white- 
ness, strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath sweet 
and pure. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. An _ Oriental 
BOTANICAL PREPARATION for IMPROVING and BEAU- 
TIFYING the COMPLEXION. It eradicates all Redness, Tan, 
Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Discolorations, and other Cutaneous 
Visitations, and renders the. Skin soft, fair, and blooming. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London ; 

and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


Just published, price 2s., post free 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY on SPERMATORRHGA : Its 
Nature and Treatment ; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 























HOMew srs OINTMENT AND PILLS. 
—These remedies are unequalled in their astonishing 
effects in all painful and serious cases of ulceration, being as 
penetrating as powerful, exercising a wonderful influence over 
the diseased system ; but “one established fact is worth a thou- 
sand theories.” Charles Croft, of Chepstow, was afflicted with an 
abscess in the side, baffling all medical skill. Despairing of 
relief, he was persuaded to use Holloway’s Ointment and Pills; 
he did so, and in a short time the healing process commenced, and 
the perfect cure rapidly followed. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors th z the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London; and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 


DR. GRANVILLE, F.R:S. 


Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” “ On Sudden Death,” &c. &c. 
ON DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


“Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil extensively in his practice,and has found it not only 
efficacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be 
preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee of 
such an authority as De Jongh. Dn. GranviILLE HAs FouND 
HAT THIS PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE DESIRED EFFECT IN A 
SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, AND THAT IT DOES NOT CAUSE THE 
NAUSEA AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT ON THE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF THE PALE NEWFOUNDLAND O11s. The Oil being, 
moreover,-Mmdch more palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients have 
themselves expressed a preference for Dr. de Jongh’s Light- Brown 
Cod Liver Oil.” 

1, Curzon-street, Mayfair, January 7th, 1856. 


DR. DE JONGH’S COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence and almost universal pre- 
fercnce of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consuMPTION, BRONCHITIS,ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RIOCKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


+ 











Sold onty in Imperrat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe Jonon’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by many 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
ew DBs DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, _ e 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








ALEXANDRE 
HARMONIUM 


SIX GUINEAS. 








ALEXANDRE § SON have made this Harmonium at the lowest price possible, to bring the 
Instrument within the means of all classes. 


It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves, is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels, 
AND IS 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
(THE Six GuinEA Harmonium will be taken in exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution). 
ALEXANDRE & Son obtained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). 
Their Harmoniums have been pronounced the best by 


ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, Sc. 


AND BY THE PROFESSORS OF THE 


CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS. 

















THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
10 to 55 GUINEAS. 
THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST PERFECTION, AND ARE EQUALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


CHURCH OR DRAWING ROOM, 


AS AN 


ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. 








MEssrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRPE’S celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


Which combine the excellences of both Instruments. The two can be used in combination by the same performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itself. 
Price from Forty to One Hundred and Fifty Guineas. 












AN IMMENSE 


STOCK OF PIANOFORTES 


BY THE BEST MAKERS, 
From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 
MESSRS. CHAPPELL & CO. have just opened 
A NUMBER OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 
Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON, 
AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





Fut.t Descriptive Lists or HarMoNIvMs, AND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. 
50, NEW BOND-STREET, AND 13, GEORGE-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 
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